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l/C's  legendary  Coach  Evans  dies 


Clinton  W.  Evans 


Clinton  W.  Evans,  a 
legendary  figure  in  Univer 
sity  of  California  athletic 
history  who  helped  pioneer 
baseball  as  an  intercol 
legiate  sport,  died  yester 
day  in  Orinda  at  the  age  of 
85.  t 

Evans,  for  whom  Cal's 
Clint  Evans  Diamond  is 
named,  was  head  baseball 
coach  at  the  Berkeley  cam 
pus  from  1930  through  1954. 
His  teams  won  conference 
championships  nine  times. 

After  graduating  from  Cal 
in  1912  Evans  went  im 
mediately  into  coaching, 
producing  four  champion 
ship  teams  including  one 
state  champion  in  five  years 
at  Pomona  High  School. 


He  also  coached  high 
school  baseball  at  San  Diego 
High,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
and  Manual  Arts  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles  before 
returning  to  Cal  in  the  early 
20's  as  freshman  football 
and  baseball  coach. 

An  innovative  coach  who 
helped  the  launch  the  con 
cept  of  barnstorming  with 
teams,  he  took  Cal  teams  to 
Japan  in  1921, 1927  and  1929, 
to  Hawaii  in  1926  and  to  Mex 
ico  in  1932. 

When  the  NCAA  estab 
lished  a  College  World 
Series  in  1947,  Evans'  var 
sity  team  at  Cal  won  the  in 
augural  series. 

Evans  was  considered  one 
of  the  four  or  five  top  college 


baseball  coaches  in  the 
country,  and  was  instru 
mental  in  the  rise  of 
baseball  as  an  intercol 
legiate  sport. 

He  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
Cal  baseball  games  and  ath 
letic  dinners  until  he  suf 
fered  a  stroke  about  two 
years  ago.  A  colorful  figure, 
he  gave  lively  speeches  at 
Cal  athletic  banquets  even 
in  retirement. 

Evans  was  a  member  of 
the  College  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  and  an  honorary 
member  of  the  College 
Football  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
was  named  NCAA  Baseball 
Coach  of  the  Year  in  1947. 

Active  in  civic  affiars  as 
well,  he  was  a  past  president 
of  Berkeley  Rotary  Club  and 
member  of  Claremont 
Country  Club,  Grand 
fathers'  Club  of  America, 
the  Oldtimers  Baseball 
Assn.  and  Berkeley  Odd  Fel 
lows.  -  t 

A  native  of  Illinois,  Evans 
is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Eulalie  Evans  of  Oakland;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jane 
Thomas,  Brownsburg,  Ind.; 
two  sons,  Clinton  W.  Evans 
Jr.,  Piedmont,  and  John  H. 
Evans,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
8  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be 
at  2:30  p.m.  Thursday  at 
McNary  and  Morgan 
Chapel,  3030  Telegraph 
Ave.,  Berkeley,  with  Dr.  F. 
Marion  Smith  officiating. 

The  family  prefers  con 
tributions  to  a  favorite  char 
ity  in  lieu  of  flowers. 
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PREFACE 

Under  a  grant  from  the  University  of  California  Alumni 
Foundation,  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  interviews  with  persons  who  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.   A  list  of  University  History  interviews  follows, 
including  an  earlier  group  which  had  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Centennial  History  Project,  directed  by  Professor  Walton 
E.  Bean.   The  Alumni  Foundation  grant  made  it  possible  to  continue 
this  University-centered  series,  of  which  this  manuscript  is  a 
part. 

The  University  History  interviews  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  Richard  E.  Erickson, 
Executive  Manager  of  the  Alumni  Association;  Arthur  M.  Arlett, 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Coordinator  for  Alumni  and  Public 
Relations;  and  Verne  A.  Stadtman,  Centennial  Editor. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape 
record  autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  prominent  in 
recent  California  history.   The  Office  is  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 

Willa  Baum 

Head,  Regional  Oral 

History  Office 

15  July  1968 
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INTRODUCTI  ON 

Interviewing  Clint  Evans  is  an  experience  which  every  reader  of  this 
volume  would  find  it  a  privilege  to  share.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
conversation  must  be  set  down  in  cold,  black  type  on  a  plain  white  page, 
because  no  matter  how  generously  he  has  shared  his  wealth  of  memories  or 
how  vividly  he  has  revealed  his  philosophy  and  convictions,  there  is  no 
way  that  a  mechanical  tape  recorder  or  a  human  scribbler  of  notes  can 
put  Clint  Evans,  the  man,  into  print. 

There  will  be,  in  the  years  to  come,  generations  of  Californians 
to  whom  he  will  be  only  a  name,  respected  for  his  accomplishments  but 
not  remembered  personally  in  the  way  that  he  has  been  known  by  countless 
thousands  of  friends  during  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  University. 
As  a  student,  an  athlete,  a  coach,  an  administrator,  an  ambassador  of 
international  goodwill  and  a  very  wise  and  understanding  counselor  of 
young  men,  he  has  left  the  imprint  of  his  personality  and  extraordinary 
vitality  on  other  people  to  an  extent  that  defies  chronicling. 

In  the  high,  shrill  pitch  of  his  voice  and  in  the  translation  of 
his  thoughts  into  staccato  bursts  of  colorful  phraseology  there  was 
never  any  way  of  mistaking  Clint  Evans  for  someone  else.  Every  athlete 
who  ever  played  under  his  coaching  became  "one  of  my  boys"  and  he  could 
recall  personal  anecdotes  about  each  and  every  one  of  them.  The  fierce 
ness  of  his  loyalty  was  always  matched  by  his  deep-rooted  fear  that  he 
might  speak  ill  of  someone.  Wherever  he  went,  whatever  he  said  or  did, 
it  was  always  in  what  he  felt  was  the  best  interests  of  the  University 
that  he  loved  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  men. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  few  words  of  introduction  to  dupli- 


cate  any  part  of  the  interview.  Clint  Evans1  answers  to  questions  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  information  which  he  volunteered  combine  to 
make  this  account  of  what  he  said  a  remarkable  historical  document. 
It  is  only  hoped  that  in  the  reading  there  will  be  felt  at  least  some 
of  the  presence  of  a  dedicated  Calif ornian  named  Clint  Evans, 


Arthur  M.  Arlett 
Coordinator  for  Alumni 
and  Public  Relations 


January  23,  1970 

Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
408  Eshleman  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 
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Illinois  Beginnings:   Travel  and  School 


Arletts 


Evans: 


I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  first 
about  you  and  your  family.  You  know... 
your  mother  and  dad,  how  many  sisters 
and  brothers  you  have,  where  they  came 
from.  You  mentioned  to  me  about  your 
great-grandfather  and  the  land  grant. 
You  might  Just  sort  of  mention  that 
again  if  you  would—about  the  man  whose 
picture  you  have  in  your  room. 


I  was  born  in^a  little  town  named 
Wenona,  Illinois,  and  my  ancestors  on 
my  father's  side  and  my  mother's  side 
both  were  very  instrumental  in  establishing 
that  part  of  the  country  about  one  hundred 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 

My  father's  name  was  John  F.  Evans,  his 
father's  name  was  William  Evans  and 
his  grandfather,  my  great-grandfather,  was 
Joshua  Evans  and  his  is  the  large  picture, 
really  a  painting,  I  have.   He  was  born 
January  5,  1793;  incidentally  he  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812.   He,  as  well  as  my 
Grandfather  William,  homesteaded  some 
land  in  that  part  of  Illinois  and  the 
deeds  were  signed  by  President  Van  Buren 
and  I  have  them  for  proof.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  gave  one  of  them  to  the 
University  of  California  Law  Library 
as  an  example  of  an  old  land  grant  deed. 

On  my  mother's  side  (her  name  was  Luetta 
Hamilton),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
William  T.  and  Susan  Hamilton,  my 
grandparents  .   My  grandfather  '  s  brother 
and  my  mother's  uncle,  John  Marshall 
Hamilton,  was  Governor  of  Illinois  between 
the  terms  of  Dick  Yates  and  Richard 
Yates.   About  1883,  I  believe.   John 
Marshall  Hamilton  was  named  for  John 
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Evans : 


Arlett: 
Evans : 


Arlett: 


Marshall,  who  was  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  The  Governor 
Hamilton  and  my  grandfather  W.  T.  Hamilton 
were  sons  of  Samuel  Hamilton  and  Nancy 
McMorris  Hamilton.   Nancy  McMorris  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall.   Nancy  McMorris  Hamilton 
was  my  great -grandmother .   She  died  before 
I  was  born,  but  I  did  know  her  husband, 
my  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Hamilton, 
when  I  was  a  small  boy. 

All  of  these  Hamiltons  helped  develop 
that  part  of  Illinois.  All  were  farmers, 
primarily.  W.  T.  Hamilton  wrote  quite 
an  autobiography  of  his  life,  telling 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  and  all  that  interesting 
history.   My  grandfather  W.  T.  H.  was  a 
buddy  of  mine  when  I  was  a  boy.   He 
taught  me  to  shoot  and  hunt  and  loaned 
me  his  horse  and  buggy  to  take  my  gal 
out  riding.  We  did  not  have  autos  then. 

Tell  me,  what  kind  of  business  was  your 
father  in? 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  later  an  orange 
grower,  but  he  always  was  very  active  in 
two  things --any  place  he  ever  lived  in 
Illinois  or  in  California,  he  was  always 
on  the  Board  of  Education  in  that  school 
district.   And  he  was  also  always  active, 
very  active,  in  church  work,  particularly 
with  young  men.  He  also  took  the  1900 
census  for  the  government  in  our  part  of 
Illinois.   His  name  was  John  F.  Evans, 
that  dad  of  mine,  and  he  was  a  pip.   In 
later  years  when  we  lived  in  Pomona, 
California,  my  father  was  the  City  Treasurer, 
Tax  Collector  and  Assessor.   He  held 
that  position  when  he  died. 

Did  he  move  here  to  California  when  you 
were  very  young? 
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Evans:     We  first  took  a  trip,  it  was  in  the 

Spring  of  1894,  I  believe.  Our  family 
started  west  and  we  went  as  far  as  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  stayed  there  for 
a  short  while,  then  went  on  to  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  stayed  there.  It  got  too 
hot,  so  then  we  went  into  Los  Angeles 
and  down  to  San  Diego  and  stayed  there 
awhile.   Actually,  we  came  in  by  San 
Diego  and  then  up  to  Los  Angeles,  and  then 
out  to  Pomona  where  we  had  some  relations 
that  were  living  there  then.   We  arrived 
at  Pomona  in  September,  1894.  We  stayed 
there  about  eight  months . 

Then  we  left  May  1,  1895,  and  went  back 
east  again  to  our  old  home,  Wenona,  but 
we  didn't  go  back  on  the  farm.  We  rented 
it  and  we  lived  in  town  in  a  big  house 
on  the  corner.  My  dad  was  very  active, 
as  I  say,  in  school  work,  church  work, 
and  of  course  he  was  active  supervising 
the  rental  of  the  farm.  This  was  the 
farm  I  was  telling  you  about  where  I  have 
the  Land  Grant  deed  signed  by  President 
Van  Buren.  I  was  born  on  the  same  place. 

I  remember  so  well  when  I  was  standing 

in  our  yard  in  the  big  town  house  when 

I  heard  of  the  death  of  President  McKinley. 

Also,  I  have  a  badge  of  Dad's,  "McKinley 

and  Hobart."   Also  a  badge  of  "Remember 

the  Maine."  Also  how  I  ran  to  town  a 

few  blocks  when  I  heard  an  automobile 

was  there,  the  first  I  ever  saw,  Oldsmobile, 

Looked  and  steered  like  a  golf  cart 

today . 

Arlett:    How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

Evans:     I  had  three  sisters  and  one  brother. 
My  sister  who  Just  passed  away  about 
two  months  ago  was  the  oldest,  and  I 
was  next,  and  my  brother  Springer,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  California  also,  Class 
of  1916,  and  a  member  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 


Evans:     was  with  the  Land  Bank  here  in  an  executive 
position  when  he  died.   He  was  an  aviator 
in  World  War  I — a  naval  aviator  when 
the  planes  had  those  little  pontoons. 
And  he  and  I  went  to  Idaho  later  and 
farmed  awhile  together.   He  died  very 
suddenly  here  on  May  8,  1944. 

Then  I  had  another  sister,  Alleen,  who 
died  February  9,  1949*  Just  a  few  years 
after  Springer  did.   She  also  attended 
California  and  was  an  Alpha  0.   Later 
she  transferred  to  Pomona  College  where 
she  specialized  in  music—pipe  organ, 
etc.   She  and  Springer  both  died  in  their 
fifties.   Springer  with  a  heart  attack. 
It  had  been  brought  on,  without  a  doubt, 
by  having  that  black  flu  when  he  was  in 
Florida  getting  prepared  for  the  aviation. 
He  also  had  severe  pneumonia  when  he  was 
head  of  the  military  rehabilitation 
program  in  Idaho. 

Then  I  have  yet  living,  my  youngest 
sister,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Robert  McFall, 
who  lives  in  Lubbock,  Texas.   I  correspond 
with  her  every  week,  so  there's  Just 
Charlotte  and  myself  left. 

Arlett:    Did  you  go  to  grade  schools  in  Idaho 
or  California? 

Evans:     Oh  no,  I  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  when  I  lived  in  Idaho. 
Only  in  California,  except  when  I  first 
went  to  school — a  little  school  down 
on  this  farm  that  I  lived  on  in  Illinois. 
And  I  had  to  walk  to  go  there,  too — 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  two  miles. 

Are  you  interested  in  any  quick  little 
experience?  I  remember  when  I  said  a 
bad  word  one  day — a  naughty  word —  at 
this  county  school.   I  don't  think  it 
was  too  tough.  The  teachers  in  those 
days,  if  you  said  a  bad  word  they'd 
wash  your  mouth  out  with  soap,  and  I 
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Evans:    got  it.  I  thought  that  was  funny 

(laughter).   Now,  not  then.   The  church 
was  right  on  my  dad's  land  and  the  school 
was  right  next  to  it. 

Arlett:    So  you  were  already  in... 

Evans:    I  really  went  to  grammar  school  and  high 
school  in  Pomona,  southern  California, 
and  then  I  came  from  there  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  California. 

Arlett:   What  was  it  that  influenced  you  to  come 
to  cal? 

High  School  Scholarship  and  Athletics 


Evans:    That's  an  interesting  thing.   Walter 

Tuller,  who  was  captain  of  the  crew  and 
football  team--1907--here  at  Cal  in  his 
undergraduate  years,  was  also  a  Pomona 
High  graduate  and  his  dad's  orange  grove 
was  right  across  the  street  from  my  dad's 
orange  grove.   And  he  talked  to-  me  about 
the  greatness  of  Cal.   Besides  Tuller 's 
athletic  ability  he  was  a  great  student. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  I  am  right 
when  I  say  he  was  the  first  student  and 
probably  the  only  one  that  passed  the  Bar 
Exams  giving  him  the  right  to  practice 
before  he  had  finally  graduated  from  the 
Law  School.   Until  his  death  he  was  an 
outstanding  lawyer  in  southern  California. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  the  real  truth, 
I  had  two  favorite  teachers --one  of  them 
was  my  Latin  and  English  teacher,  and  her 
name  was  Miss  Katherine  Jefferys,  and 
she  was  also  our  classroom  teacher.   The 
other  was  Miss  Leonora  Schopbach  and  she 
was  a  very  lovely  woman  also.  I  was 
very  fond  of  these  two  teachers.   Miss 
Jeffreys  was  a  graduate  of  California  and 
Miss  Schopbach  was  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
and  each  would  talk  to  me  about  going 
to  their  alma  mater.   Miss  Jeffreys  was 
our  room — (hesitation)  what  do  you  call  it? 
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Arlett: 
Evans : 


Arlett: 
Evans : 


Counselor? 

Counselor,  yes,  but  I  believe  we  called 
her  our  Class  Teacher,  and  I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  this  day --you  can  cut 
this  out- -I  know  it  sounds  conceited- - 
I  was  president  of  the  senior  class  and 
I  also  was  valedictorian  of  my  senior 
class  in  high  school,  so  when  we  had 
class  parties  it  was  my  duty  and  pleasure 
as  president  to  take  the  Class  Teacher, 
and  I  liked  that  duty,  so  I  believe  she 
talked  me  into  California  and  I  have  never 
regretted  it. 

Were  you  active  in  sports  in  high  school? 

I  competed  in  four  sports  in  high  school: 
baseball  and  football,  basketball  and 
track.  And  I  probably  was  the  best, 
actually,  in  basketball.   Matter  of  fact, 
I  captained  a  team  that  has  quite  a  few-- 
yes,  all  of  those  boys  are  still  alive. 
One  of  them  is  Dr.  Tom  Dills,  a  dentist 
who  was  an  old  Big  C  man  here  at  Calif 
ornia—lives  right  in  Oakland  now,  and  he 
was  guard.   And  Frank  Belcher,  a  guard 
who  was  a  Stanford  man  later,  he  is  practicing 
law  in  Los  Angeles  to  this  day—past 
president  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 
Another  fellow  was  Frank  Nisbet,  a  forward 
who  was  Archie  Nisbet 's  older  brother. 
Archie  was  the  great  punter  and  fullback 
on  Andy  Smith's  Wonder  Teams  of  the  early 
twenties.   Archie  just  passed  away  but 
Frank  still  lives  in  Pomona.   He  was 
a  graduate  of  Michigan.   Then,  Louis  Kepner, 
our  center,  and  he  still  lives  in  the  south 
near  Redlands.   He  went  to  Pomona  College 
and  was  a  great  tackle  playing  along  side 
of  our  ex -distinguished  Dean — Sailor  Davis-- 
now  deceased.  Yours  truly  was  a  forward 
and  the  fifth  member  of  that  fine  team. 
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Arlett:   That  was  a  pretty  durable  group. 

Evans:    Yes,  that's  right.  We  won  the  state 
championship.   I  think  that  was  the 
first  state  championship  Pomona  High 
School  ever  won. 


To  U.C.  —  The  Train  from  Pomona,  1908 


Arlett:   When  you  came  to  Cal — this  was  what — 
1908? 

Evans:    1908  I  came  here  as  a  freshman. 

Arlett:   Who  was  the  president  of  the  University 
then? 

Evans:    Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

I  was  just  a  kid  from  Pomona  but  I  got 
on  the  train  there  and  went  in  to  Los 
Angeles — got  on  the  train  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  PM — all  alone — just  a  kid,  and  I 
didn't  have  much  money.   I  had  a  ticket 
though,  and  I  got  on  the  old  Southern 
Pacific  "Owl"  train  and  sat  up  all  night. 
I  didn't  want  to  buy  a  berth.   There 
were  about  5  or  6  boys  from  Pomona  High 
School  who  came  up  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  not  on  the  train. 

I  was  wearing  a  summer  suit,  no  vest, 
no  nothing — I  had  everything  packed  in 
a  small  trunk.   I  got  off  down  here  at 
Center  at  that  little  S.  P.  depot  —  I 
had  to  transfer  in  Oakland  and  came  out 
to  Center  and  Shattuck,  and  I  pretty  near 
froze  to  death.  It  was  one  of  those 
cold,  foggy  August  mornings,  because 
college  opened  in  August  then,  and  I 
looked  across  the  street — I  didn't  know 
where  I  was  going,  but  as  I  looked  across 
the  street  what  I  saw  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  ever  had  in  the  world. 

We  had  been  seniors  in  Pomona  High  School 
at  the  same  time.   His  name  is  Beverly 
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Evans : 


Clendenin.  What  a  swell  guy.   He's 
now  retired- -big  man  in  Salt  Lake  City-- 
a  lawyer  and  all  that.   He  was  standing 
over  there  pretty  nearly  frozen  too. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
got  together  and  went  up  to  the  Campus . 
Right  where  they're  building  that  new 
auditorium  today — across  from  the  gym, 
there  was  a  small,  two  story  house 
right  across  from  Mother  Tush's  celebrated 
aviation  retreat — I  think  it  was  Union 
Street,  and  the  upstairs  was  for  rent. 
There  were  five  of  us  boys  from  Pomona 
High  School  so  we  rented  that  upstairs, 
right  off  the  bat.   Two  of  us  cooked 
one  week,  and  the  other  two  washed  the 
dishes,  and  then  we'd  reverse  it  the 
next  week,  and  the  third  fellow,  Charlie 
Yose — who  is  now  gone --he  later  graduated 
with  honors,  I  guess  he  was  the  smartest 
of  all  of  us — he  did  the  buying.  He 
worked  for  P.O.  &  E.,  I  think,  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  until  he  died. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  sitting  up  at  the 
football  stadium  one  day  while  I  was 
coaching  here  and  I  heard  them  calling 
for  Reverend  Marian  Smith,  the  preacher. 
I  saw  somebody  had  passed  out  down  20- 
30  rows  and  they  carried  him  out.   Found 
out  afterward  it  was  this  friend  of  mine. 
That's  how  we  started  in  college.   Later, 
very  shortly  afterwards,  we  divided  and 
went  to  different  fraternities  or 
living  places  such  as  boarding  houses, 
etc. 


Arlett: 


Evans : 


Choosing  a_  Major 

As  I  understand  it,  you  majored  in  ag 
riculture.  Was  this  because  of  your 
dad ' s  background? 

No,  it's  very  different  from  that.   As 
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Evans:     a  matter  of  fact,  I  came  here  with  two 
things  in  mind — I  was  either  going  to 
study  medicine  or  law.   Frankly,  I  don't 
think  my  mother  ever  did  forgive  me  for 
not  studying  medicine — she  wanted  me 
to  do  that.  Well,  I  took  the  first 
year  or  two  in  general  work- -preparatory 
to  one  of  those  majors,  more  and  more 
I  was  thinking  that  I  would  go  for  the 
law  instead  of  the  medicine.   I  rather 
liked  the  medicine  idea,  but  I  got  to 
worrying  so  much,  loving  the  outdoors 
so  much.   I  got  to  worrying  about  con 
finement;  in  those  days,  a  doctor  or 
a  lawyer  spent  six  days  in  the  office 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening. 
If  he  was  a  doctor,  you'd  be  driving 
out  in  the  country  at  night,  too,  to  do 
some  medicine  work,  and  I  couldn't 
conceive  of  me  spending  all  those  days 
inside,  so  after  I  thought  it  over  quite 
alot,  Just  out  of  a  clear  sky,  I  decided 
I'd  transfer,  and  I  did  to  agriculture. 

I  went  ahead  and  graduated  in  agriculture, 
actually  in  horticulture  and  plant 
pathology.   I  came  back  and  did  a  graduate 
half-year  for  a  master's  degree,  and  then 
my  father's  orange  grove  froze,  and  he'd 
been  helping  me—although  the  last  year 
or  more  I'd  been  doing  it  mostly  on  my 
own.   He'd  always  give  me  some  money 
every  month,  send  me  a  check.   It  didn't 
cost  quite  as  much  in  those  days  either. 

The  Wheeler  Style 

Arlett:    Well  before  we  get  back  to  the  subject 
of  sports  which  of  course  has  been  so 
much  of  your  life,  looking  back  on  the 
days  you  spent  on  the  campus,  I'd  be 
interested  in  knowing  about  some  of  the 
great  members  of  the  faculty  that  you 
recall.   As  you  look  back  on  it  would 
you  think  that  the  atmosphere,  the 
faculty,  the  relationship  of  the  students, 
anything  like  that,  was  greatly  different 
then  from  what  it  became  later? 
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Evans:     Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  when  he  arrived 
here  a  few  years  before  I  became  a 
freshman — one  of  his  first  statements 
was,  "It's  good  to  be  here."  That's 
history. 

He  used  to  come  up  to  many  football 
practices .  In  the  papers  here,  in  the 
Gal  not  long  ago,  it  told  about  him 
riding  a  big  white  horse.   They're  crazy- 
it  was  a  big  black  horse.   He'd  ride 
every  evening,  and  he'd  come  up  to  the 
practice  field,  and  he'd  watch  awhile, 
and  about  that  time  we'd  be  going  back- 
have  to  walk  down  the  hill  to  the  dressing 
room- -old  Harmon  Gymnasium.   He'd  get 
off  and  lead  his  horse  and  walk  down 
with  us. 

The  reason  it  appealed  to  me  so  much  was — 
I  can  name  you  three  or  four  specific 
occasions  where  it  happened—but  every 
night  he  always  called  me  "My  little 
man."  I  was  one  of  the  smaller  fellows — 
Jay  Dwiggins  and  myself,  we  weren't  too 
big — we  were  the  smaller  guys.   He  always 
called  me  "My  little  man.   And  I 
remember  in  the  Stanford  game  down  at 
Palo  Alto,  we  had  a  little  fight  talk 
in  the  dressing  room,  and  I  was  towards 
the  last  going  out  on  the  field,  and 
my  golly  who  grabs  me  by  the  hand  and 
shook  it  and  said,  "God  bless  you,  my 
little  man."  It  was  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
the  president.  I  tell  you  I  would  have 
killed  somebody  that  day — there  was  no 
stopping  me,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(let  me  brag  again),  I  made  two  touch 
downs  by  myself.  But  anyway,  it  just 
shows  you  that  feeling. 

Now  you  spoke  about  men.  I  was  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  persons  that  ever  was, 
I  think.  The  men  that  are  the  history 
of  the  University  of  California — the 
great  professors --beginning  right  there 
(of  course  there  were  presidents  before) 
was  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  and  as  I  say, 
I  sat  at  his  feet. 
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Evans:     And  I  remember  he  came  out  to  watch  one 

of  my  championship  teams  play  in  southern 
California.  When  I  was  coaching  Pomona 
High  School  President  Wheeler  was  visiting 
the  A.  R.  Nichols  family.  The  Nichols1 
were  the  father  and  mother  of  Luther  and 
Don  Nichols.  Before  the  game  started 
I  went  over  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
President  and  he  said  to  me,  "Well, 
my  little  man,  it's  odd  to  see  you 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  Cardinal." 
The  point  was  Pomona  High  School  colors 
were  red  or  cardinal  just  like  Stanford. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Barrows 
came  from  that  neck  of  the  woods,  you 
know.   He  followed  Wheeler  as  President 
here  at  the  University  of  California. 
I'm  sure  I'm  correct — that  General 
David  P.  Barrows  was  a  brother  of  Luther 
Nichols  mother. 

Of  course,  my  family  and  the  Nichols 
family  were  very  close.   I  spoke  about 
it  a  little  bit  before,  about  my  dad 
being  on  every  board  of  education. 
In  later  years  he  didn't  only  do  that,  but 
he  was  also  the  assessor,  and  he  took 
the  census  back  in  Illinois  in  1900. 
I  have  the  badge  that  he  wore,  and  I 
used  to  ride  around  with  him  when  he 
was  doing  it.   I  remember  it  very  well. 
I ' ve  got  a  badge  here  that  he  wore  when 
he  went  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  rallies — 
they  used  to  have  torch  rallies. 
It  was  Roosevelt  and  somebody  else — 
I  forget  now.  Oh  yes,  Hobart.  Anyway, 
I  was  Just  a  kid  and  I  got  a  heck  of 
a  thrill  out  of  that.   Maybe  that's 
the  reason  I've  been  a  pretty  staunch 
Republican,  I  don't  know,  but  maybe 
that's  the  way  it  started. 


Memorable  Professors 

Getting  back  to  the  subject  though  again. 
As  I  say  I  was  so  fortunate.   I  took 
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Evans:     courses  under  one  of  the  greatest 

men,  one  of  the  historians  of  all  time, 
English  historian,  Henry  Morse  Stephens . 
The  Union  building  is  named  for  him. 
What  a  wonderful  man  he  was.   And  the 
opportunity  for  a  real  close  association, 
the  students  had  with  the  professors 
in  those  days — for  example,  Henry  Morse 
Stephens  would  come  to  my  fraternity 
house  at  least  twice  a  year.   He'd  come 
into  dinner.  We'd  invite  him.  True, 
Farnham  Griffiths,  University  of  California 
and  Oxford  graduate,  Secretary  to  Wheeler, 
was  a  great  friend  of  Henry  Morse  Stephens 
in  the  history  department  and  he  would 
invite  him,  and  then  later  we  all  knew  him 
well  enough  to  invite  him.  He'd  come 
over  and  have  dinner. 

Arlett:    What  was  your  fraternity,  Clint? 

Evans:     Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  my  fraternity. 

It  was  founded  at  Massachusetts  Agricul 
tural  College  at  Amherst  in  1873.  The 
University  of  Massachusetts  it  is  now. 

But  anyhow,  we  would  have  dinner  and  then 
we'd  go  in  the  front  room.  We  might 
have  a  little  fire  going,  we  might  not. 
But  we'd  all  sit  around,  and  he  would 
read  Kipling.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  educational  things  you  ever  had 
in  your  life.   He'd  read  Kipling,  and 
he'd  read  with  an  English  accent,  leaving 
out  the  r's  or  whatever  it  is  you  do  to 
read  that  way,  and  then  he'd  get  a  little 
tired  and  then  we'd  all  sing,  primarily 
"Little  Black  Sheep,"  and  songs  of  that 
kind.  Then  after  we'd  been  singing  a  few 
minutes,  a  song  or  two  Dr.  Stephens  would 
read  some  more  Kipling.  I  think  those 
things  are  just  unbelievable — what  they 
do  for  you. 

Then  I  had  courses  under  Charles  Mills 
Gayley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wasn't 
in  engineering,  but  the  University 
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Evans:     believed  and  had  a  rule  in  those  days 
that  engineers  and  all  those  connected 
with  engineering  were  required  to  take 
at  least  one  course  under  Gayley — perhaps 
engineers  today  are  required  to  take 
English,  I  don't  know. 


The  Honor  System  and  Senior  Control 

Evans:     I  was  just  thinking  today  about  the 

difference  of  those  days  and  these  days. 
In  those  days  we  lived  on  two  things — 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  promoted,  and  of 
course  Dr.  Sproul  followed  very  much 
too — but  it  was  the  honor  system  and 
senior  control.  That's  what  we  lived 
on. 

Then  of  course  more  recently,  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon  Sproul.  I  did  not  take  classes 
from  Bob  but  I  was  in  college  at  the 
same  time  he  was;  in  fact,  I  was  1912 
and  he  was  1913.   So  the  good  fellow 
he  is  we  still  call  him  Freshman,  with 
affection.   Practically  all  the  years 
I  coached  at  California  he  was  my  boss 
as  President,  and  you  could  not  find  a 
better  one.   All  the  presidents  I  knew 
were  wonderful  men,  I  have  mentioned 
Wheeler,  Barrows  and  Sproul.   I  remember 
President  Campbell  also  and  he  was  most 
helpful  always .  I  was  only  under  President 
Clark  Kerr  for  a  short  time  but  he 
always  treated  me  fine  and  I  cherish  the 
letter  I  have  from  him  and  the  faculty 
and  regents  dedicating  the  Bear  Ball 
Field  as  the  Clint  Evans  Field.   I  am 
proud  of  that. 

Then  I  had  classes  under—let  me  think 
of  some  more.   There  was  Eddie  O'Neil, 
the  great  chemist. 

Arlett:    Chauncey  O'Neil,  wasn't  it? 

Evans:     No,  Eddie  O'Neil  was  the  head  of  the 

cEemistry  department,  and  believe  you  me, 
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Evans:     he  believed  in  that  honor  system.  And 
all  of  the  professors  did.  But  it  came 
home  to  me  with  Eddie  O'Neil  so  much. 
When  we  took  our  final  he  walked  us  up 
behind  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  we  sat 
around — took  some  writing  pads  and  sat 
on  the  grass  there,  and  he  walked  around 
and  smoked  his  big  pipe  and  relaxed, 
and  we  took  our  final,  sitting  there. 
And  many  of  the  professors,  like  Setchel-- 
he'd  walk  right  out  of  the  room  and  leave 
you.   And  I  have  seen  this  with  my  own 
eyes — it  worked  I  tell  you.   Anybody 
who  looked  like  they  might  be  edging 
to  cheat  a  little  bit  in  a  final  or  any 
other  exam,  some  kid  in  that  class  would 
walk  right  over  and  say,  "Now  listen, 
cut  this  out,  or  else."  And  I  have  seen 
that  with  my  own  eyes --it  worked. 

And  the  senior  control  worked  too.   Please 
don't  think  it  was  me,  but  however  I 
did  have  this  experience  right  there  at 
Sather  Gate — a  bunch  of  the  freshmen 
and  sophomores  got  into  some  kind  of  an 
uncalled-for  brawl,  I  guess  it  would  be 
just  a  tea  party  today,  but  we  thought 
it  was  a  little  rough,  and  I  remember 
I  Just  walked  over,  and  I  think  there 
were  60-70  there  or  more.  And  I  said, 
"Now  listen  you  kids,"  because  we  wore 
senior  hats  and 

Arlett:    Sombreros? 

Evans:     Yes  that's  right,  but  earlier  they  wore 
plug  hats.   And  the  other  classmen  wore 
different  hats  or  caps,  and  the  freshmen 
wore  their  dinks--almost  a  skull  cap 
with  a  very  small  bill — and  you  could 
tell  who  was  who.   I  walked  over  there 
and  believe  it  or  not--I  was  playing 
on  the  football  team — rugby  was  the 
main  sport  for  a  few  years  in  there — 
1906 -1915 --but  I  told  them  to  cut  it 
out  and  they  did.  There  was  no  argument; 
they  Just  settled  down  and  walked  away. 
Not  because  it  was  me,  but  any  senior 
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Evans:     that  would  have  walked  up,  it  would  have 
been  the  same. 

Arlett:    Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
LeContes  at  all? 

Evans:     They  were  ahead  of  my  time,  the  LeContes. 
Of  course  I  knew  who  they  were,  but  that 
was  long  before  my  time.  Of  course  many 
of  those  buildings,  the  old  library,  etc. 
have  been  removed.  South  Hall  and  North 
Hall  were  the  two  main  buildings  then. 
Then  there  was --I'm  trying  to  think  of 
some  more — I  can't  think  of  it,  I  took 
a  course  with — oh,  with  Franklin  Lane, 
who  afterwards  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Arlett:    Of  the  Interior. 

Evans:     Or  the  Interior,  or  something.  And  I 

took  a  course  with  a  great  economist  too, 
another  one.   What  was  his  name? 
Adolphus  Miller?  I  can  see  him.  They 
were  men  who  had  history  behind  them  and 
made  history  even  afterwards  too.  Then 
another  great  man — I  didn't  know  him 
while  I  was  in  college—but  I  got  very 
well  acquainted  with  him  after  I  came 
back  to  coach,  a  man  I  admired  so  much, 
General  David  P.  Barrows.   David  Prescott 
Barrows . 

Arlett:    Another  horseback  rider. 

Evans:     Oh,  and  a  wonderful  man  in  my  book. 

He  was  so  good  with  the  students — after 
wards  he  was  the  University  President  for 
a  few  years .  You  know,  you  were  just 
proud  to  be  a  Calif ornian- -you  were  more 
than  that — you'd  brag  about  it.  We 
thought  that  our  University  was  the  only 
place  in  the  world,  and  you  were  just  so 
proud  that  you  couldn't  help  but  brag 
about  it . 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  man  that  I 
took  Irrigation  Engineering  with  in 
Agriculture.   He  afterwards  went  over 
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to  Australia  and  helped  put  in  the  water 
system--!  got  it—over  there,  and  his 
name  was  Elwood  Mead.  I  remember  so  well  — 
it  was  a  wonderful  compliment --and  I 
wasn't  the  best  student  but  I  could  get 
by  pretty  well,  but  he  came  to  me  and 
one  other  man  in  that  class,  a  young 
man,  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like --we 
were  Just  through,  you  see — and  asked 
us  if  we  would  like  to  go  with  him  on  that 
expedition  for  a  year  or  so—and  in  a 
way  be  his  assistants  and  help  him.  Gee, 
I  really  wanted  to  do  that  but  it  was  kind 
of  away  from  what  I  was  thinking  about 
the  future,  so  I  didn't.  But  I  thought 
that  was  a  pretty  good  compliment  at  the 
time,  and  he  was  a  great--!  think  he  was 
an  irrigation  engineer— that  was  his  field, 
I'm  sure. 

Then  there  was  good  old  Colonel  Edwards  — 
all  these  fields  are  named  after  him. 
I  did  mathematics  with  Colonel  Edwards, 
and  what  a  man  he  was .  Then  I  remember 
I  took  Spanish  with— his  name? --a 
Spanish  professor  and  he  used  to  come 
over  and  wear  spats  and  a  cutaway  coat, 
and  his  name  was,  uh,  I  think  it  was 
Dr.  Jose  Hidalgo — he  was  Spanish.   I'd 
sit  in  the  back  row  there  with  a  bunch 
of  my  old  cronies  like  (who  is  now  a 
five-star  general,  retired)  Leroy  P. 
Hunt,  and  a  bunch  of  us.  And  he'd  ask 
me  a  question,  and  I'd  always  answer 
him  with  the  same  statement.  I  wasn't 
a  great  language  student.  I'd  always 
say,  "Yo  no  puede  esta  dia,  Senor  Hidalgo, " 
which  if  you  translate  it  means,  I  think, 
"I  am  unable  to  answer  that  today, " 
and  he  would  say,  "Well  you  didn't 
answer  my  question,  Mr.  Evans,  but  you 
did  speak  it  in  Spanish,  so  I  guess  it's 
all  right."  That's  a  true  story. 

Big  £  Sports 

Well,  tell  me,  while  you  were  an  under 
graduate,  how  was  the  athletic  program 
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administered?  There  were  four  original 
Big-C  sports,  weren't  there? 

No,  I  think  there  were  five  original 
Big-C  sports.  They  were  baseball,  football, 
track,  tennis  and  crew.   Basketball  didn't 
come  on  as  a  major  sport  until  after  we 
had  graduated.   I  think  it  didn't  come 
on  as  a  major  sport  till  right  about  '  16 
or  '17,  right  in  there  sometime.   They 
had  one  coach  who  was  a  Pomona  College 
man  originally  when  he  came  up  here. 
He  was  basketball's  first  coach,  and 
later  he  coached  for  many,  many  years 
down  at  Fresno  State.   His  name  was 
Earl  Wight.   And  then  of  course  Nibs 
Price  followed  him,  and  I'll  Just  tell 
you  something. . . 

Earl  Wight? 

Earl  Wight.  W-i-g-h-t.   That's  right. 
I  remember  him  from  Pomona  College--! 
knew  him  then.   Then  he  came  up  here,  and 
I  forget  whether  he  went  to  college  here 
and  took  some  graduate  work  or  not,  but 
anyway  I'm  sure  he  was  the  first  basket 
ball  coach,  because  they  used  to  have 
inter-class  games  of  basketball  and  I 
think  all  sports  started  more  or  less  that 
way.  Not  as  a  regular  sport,  but 
Just  kind  of  happened  along. 

Was  there  a  graduate  manager  or  director 
of  athletics  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it  in  those  days? 

In  my  day  when  I  first  came  here,  the 
fellow  that  first  had  charge,  that  helped 
us  and  handled  those  kinds  of  things -- 
and  I  think  he  had  a  title  of  some  kind 
with  it--was  Ralph  Merritt.   And  Ralph 
Merritt  was  also,  as  I  recall  it,  he 
was  secretary  or  something  in  that  class 
to  President  Wheeler.   Then  after  Ralph 
Merritt  came  Milton  Farmer.   Then  following 
Milt  Farmer --and  they  called  them  graduate 
manager- -then  afterwards  it  got  changed 
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Evans:     to  general  manager  as  it  went  along,  but 
following  Farmer  for  a  few  years  was 
Dr.  Bill  Donald  who  afterwards  was  long 
the  head  of  the  hospital  up  here  on  the 
campus . 

And  then  following  Donald  was  Johnnie 
Stroud,  my  old  buddy.   He  was  one  year 
behind  me  in  college,  but  he  and  I 
roomed  together  on  every  football  trip, 
and  frankly  I  came  back  in  1912,  that 
fall  and  played,  and  you  might  think 
this  is  unfair  or  something  is  wrong, 
but  it  isn't.  I  played  that  year  after 
I  graduated,  but  you  see  the  point  was, 
the  only  way  you  could  make  a  letter  in 
those  days  was  to  play  against  Stanford- - 
any  other  games  didn't  count,  and  you 
were  allowed  four  years,  and  in  the  fresh 
man  year  I  didn't  get  in  against  Stanford, 
so  Johnnie  begged  me  to  come  back.  He 
was  elected  captain,  and  I  liked  Johnnie 
so  I  said  all  right.   So  it  ended  up 
my  playing  that  last  year,  and  indirectly 
that's  how  I  happened  to  go  over  to  coach 
over  at  Hitchcock  Military  Academy. 


Campus  Coaches 

Arlett:    Who  were  the  coaches  you  played  under 
Clint,  in  the  various  sports? 

Evans:     I  only  played  enough  in  one  major  sport 
to  make  my  letter,  that  was  in  football, 
and  that  was  under  Jimmie  Schaeffer. 
Hey -wait  a  minute.  There  was  a  head 
coach  before  Jimmie — Jimmie  was  the 
freshman  coach  in  my  freshman  year  and 
the  head  coaoh  was  Oscar  Taylor. 
I  also  ran  and  vaulted  on  the  frosh  and 
varsity  track  teams,  but  not  too  much 
under  wonderful  old  Walter  Christie. 

That  was  my  experience  under  coaches. 
Oh,  I  went  out  for  baseball,  some  and 
Jimmie  was  also  coach  there.   Zeb  Smith 
one  year  was  captain  and  coach  also.   At 
that  time,  I  seemed  mostly  Interested 
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in  football. 

Who  were  the  other  coaches  at  that  time- 
do  you  recall? 

Jimmie  Schaeffer  was  the  head  coach, 
and  Skook  Cerf  was  the  assistant.  He'd 
been  the  captain  in  "09,  and  he  had  played 
with  Jimmie  in  '07  and  then  he  was 
captain  in  '09,  and  we  beat  Stanford  down 
there. 

I  was  there,  but  I  didn't  get  in  the 
game.  I  remember  they  started  to  send 
me  in,  and  I  ran  in — got  on  the  field 
about  four  or  five  yards  and  the  coach 
yelled,  "Hey  Evie"  (that's  what  Jim  always 
called  me)  "come  here  a  minute."  So 
I  turned  around  and  went  back  and  they 
said, "just  a  minute,  I  think  Dwig's 
all  right."  And  I  never  did  get  in, 
and  I  swore  up  and  down  that  if  they 
ever  told  me  to  go  again,  I'd  never 
hear  anybody,   (laughter) 

The  start  of  the  following  season  I  was 
in  and  out  at  first;  finally  one  day  we 
were  playing  the  Olympic  Club,  I  think, 
and  I  had  Just  entered  the  game  when  the 
fastest  man  for  them  broke  loose.  By 
some  hunch  I  was  after  him  at  once  and 
caught  him  on  about  the  fifteen  yard 
line  from  behind,  and  we  rolled  out  of 
bounds.  Oh!  what  luck,  right  at  the 
feet  of  Coach  Schaeffer  and  Assistant 
Cerf.   As  I  picked  myself  up,  Coach 
Schaeffer  said,  "Get  back  in  there  Evie 
and  stay  there,"  and  I  did — at  the  same 
position,  left  wing,  in  rugby  for  the 
next  three  years.  Jim  coached  both 
baseball  and  football  most  of  the  time 
I  was  here. 

Walter  "Zeb"  Smith  coached  baseball 
some,  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of  others, 
and  then  we  had — they  brought  old  Mother 
Howe  over  from  Australia  when  they  got 
really  hot  in  rugby,  but  I  guess  this  was 
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Evans:     about  my  sophomore  year.  Yes  I  think 
so.  Jimmle  went  over  to  Australia  and 
looked  around  and  got  a  fellow  they  called 
Mother  Howe,  and  he  was  a  great  guy. 
He  came  over  and  he  knew  his  rugby  all 
right.   He'd  yell  at  you  "Get  without 
it,  get  without  it,"  all  the  time  and  a 
couple  of  things  I  wouldn't  dare  tell  you 
here.  But  they  had  a  custom  in  Australia 
of  what  they'd  do  if  you  beat  your  major 
opponent  team,  and  he  did  right  in 
Stanford  stadium,   (laughter)  Oh,  that 
was  funny.  But  he  was  a  great  guy. 

Letters  and  Sweaters 

Arlett:    Clint,  there's  another  little  item  of 
history  that  you've  mentioned  to  me 
about  before,  but  we  haven't  talked 
about  today,  but  you  recalled — we're 
so  familiar  now  with  the  standard  shape 
of  the  Big  C — the  award  that  the  athletes 
win,  but  you  told  me  one  day  that  the 
C  used  to  take  different  forms .   In  fact 
you  said,  I  think,  that  there  was  one 
that  was  a  German  C. 

Evans:     There  was  only  one  other  form,  the  German 
C.  You  won  the  right  to  wear  it  on  your 
turtle  neck  sweater  if  you  had  played  a 
lot,  but  not  in  the  games,  to  make  your 
regular  Big  C.   It  was  more  like  a 
junior  varsity  today. 

If  you  put  on  a  stripe  before  you  got 
into  the  big  game,  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  would  just  wring  your  neck. 

Arlett:    You  mean  the  zebra  sweaters? 

Evans:     The  zebra  sweaters.   That  was  just  sacred. 
And  the  first  time  you  ever  put  it  on 
was  the  Friday  night  before  the  big  game 
to  see  if  it  fit.  Then  you  wore  it  the 
day  of  the  big  game,  and  then  if  you 
played  enough  to  win  your  letter,  you 
could  wear  your  stripes  forever.   We 
didn't  call  them  zebra — we  called  them 
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"the  stripes."  As  you  know  how  it  was-- 
there  were  eleven  for  football,  and  what 
was  it,  eight  for  crew,  nine  for  baseball 
and  then  five  for  basketball,  and  I 
forget  how  many  for  track.  I  think 
they  had  more --fourteen  or  something 
like  that — I'm  not  quite  sure  on  that 
number . 

Eight  for  crew? 

Eight  for  crew.   Eight  or  nine.   Eight 
I  think,  because  baseball  was  nine. 

In  those  days  you  could  play  on  the 
freshman  team  and  also  the  varsity  and 
I  could  name  you  four  or  five  of  us 
guys  that  had  played  on  the  freshman 
team  that  Jimmie  Schaeffer  coached.   And 
then  when  that  season  was  over,  they 
picked  out  certain  ones  and  took  you 
up  to  the  varsity,  because  you  were 
eligible  if  you  were  a  freshman  or  what 
not  to  play  on  the  varsity.  I  personally 
did  play  in  two  or  three  more  games  on 
the  varsity. 

How  large  a  squad  did  you  have  in  those 
days?  How  many  men  would  turn  out  for 
football,  let's  say?  The  student  body 
probably  wasn't  very  large. 

It  was  large  compared  to  other  colleges, 

then.  I  would  hesitate  to  say.  I'd 

say,  of  course  you  have  fifteen  on  a  team 

in  rugby.   Substitution  didn't  get  you 

in  very  much,  because  we  always  had  a 

rule — I  forget  what  it  was — three  substitutes 

you  were  allowed.   I  think. 

You  recalled  the  other  day  I  showed  you 
an  item  about  the  191?  football  team, 
and  there  were  only  twenty  men  and  sixteen 
of  them  earned  letters . 

I  didn't  recall  that.   I  looked  it  up 
I  looked  it  up  in  Brick  Morse's  book  and 
it  shows  sixty-five  first  signed  up  in 
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1917.  Our  country  was  at  war  and  the  boys 
were  all  subservient  to  military  and  the 
military  men  backed  it. 


That  was  in  1917. 
year. 


Andy  Smith's  second 


Referring  back  to  numbers,  I'm  trying 
to  think  because  twice  in  my  years  in 
college  we  went  out  and  played  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  British  Columbia  and  took 
trips.  And  I  always  thought  we  took 
about  twenty -five  altogether  on  the 
trip.  We  were  successful  too.  We'd 
go  up  on  the  boat  and  come  back  that  way . 

While  you  were  still  in  school,  had  you 
begun  to  give  some  thought  to  coaching? 

No,  that  was  funny;  I  started  to  say  that. 
No,  I  wasn't.  I  went  to  work  for  a  manu 
facturing  company  in  Los  Angeles  the  summer 
before  a  little  bit—going  to  get  squared 
around — but  I  had  planned  to  go  into 
agriculture.   I  worked  there  for  awhile 
where  they  tested  the  soils  and  then 
they'd  recommend  what  kind  of  fertilization 
was  best,  etc.,  and  I  did  most  of  that 
up  around  Oxnard  for  awhile.   I  came  back 
then  with  Johnnie  Stroud  to  play  this 
other  year  of  football  and  take  some 
graduate  work,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  when  my  father's  orange  grove 
froze,  and  they  offered  me  this  coaching 
job  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  I'd  always 
been  interested  in  athletics  and  always 
competed  and  was  kind  of  a  hound  on  it. 
I  loved  it,  so  I  got  this  chance  and  I 
grabbed  it.   Primarily  because  it  was 
costing  Dad  no  more  money.  That  last 
year  I  wasn't  hitting  him  too  much  anyway 
because  I  had  a  job. 


Evans: 


The  Player  as  Publisher 

I'll  tell  you  a  little  funny  experience 
I  had  in  those  days.   The  A.S.U.C.  had 
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Evans:      a  rule  that  they  could  give  any  one  player 
on  the  football  team,  that  needed  it,  the 
right  to  publish  the  program  for  the 
big  game.  He  did  it  all  himself — he 
organized  it,  promoted  it  and  did  the  whole 
cock-eyed  thing,  and  this  last  year  I 
was  back  and  on  my  own,  so  they  gave  it 
to  me. 

I  got  a  couple  of  fellows  who  were  pretty 
expert — I  remember  a  fellow  named  Earl 
Snell  who  was  a  wonderful  writer  to  do 
all  the  writing.   I  went  down  to  Stanford 
myself  one  weekend  and  met  the  fellow 
down  there  and  got  all  the  material  from 
them,  and  then  I  got  Bev.  Clendenin,  my 
old  roommate  and  buddy  who  is  now  a  retired 
lawyer  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mancel 
Griffiths  (Farnham's  brother)  who  was  in 
our  house  and  later  president  of  the 
A.S.U.C. — he  was  a  promoter  from  away 
back — he  ended  up  being  part  of  Dean  Witter 
and  Blythe  &  Co.  They  organized  the  sales 
squad.   A  commission  we  paid  boys  for  selling, 
I  figured  I  would  make  a  clean-up  because... 
I  paid  them  all  of  course.   I  think  I 
made  deals  with  each  one  of  them.   So 
much  for  the  work. 

But  what  a  hard  luck  job  that  was.  You 
talk  about  your  hard  luck.  That  was  the 
celebrated  mud  game,  and  it  poured 
that  morning — cloudbursts — everything. 
I  never  saw  it  rain  so  hard.  And  they 
got  scrapers  in  there.   All  around  the 
outside  of  the  playing  field — see  there 
was  no  turf — three  or  four  feet  high  mud 
piled  up.   Scrapers  out  there—horses 
and  scrapers — Just  mud.   Naturally  the 
bottom  part  was  harder  than  a  rock,  harder 
than  a  pavement.  There  was  many  a  kid 
who  played  in  that  game  who  got  pretty 
scratched  up,  I'll  tell  you.  And  got  mud 
in  their  eyes,  and  all  that  stuff.   It 
was  a  son  of  a  gun.  It  ended  up  3-3. 
And  I  know  that  everybody  will  say,  "Oh 
you're  crazy,"  but  I'm  not  crazy—we'd 
have  won  that  game,  I'll  tell  you,  on  a 
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dry  field.  We  ended  up  3-3. 
pretty  rough  playing  in  it. 


It  was 


But  the  point  was --you  should  see  what  it 
did  to  the  sale  of  the  programs  (ha,  ha). 
I  made  peanuts  where  I  was  going  to  really 
clean  up.  Well  anyway,  it  was  kind  of 
funny . 

I  saw  one  field  even  more  wet  when  I 
was  helping  coach  the  varsity  one  day 
in  Seattle.  You  couldn't  see  across  the 
field,  by  golly,  but  we  finally  beat  them, 
6-0.   All  the  lines  were  washed  out  and 
everything  else.  The  scoring  play  was 
a  screen  pass  from  Ben  Lorn  to  Lee  Eisen 
and  Ted  Beckett  was  out  in  the  front, 
leading  them,  knocking  the  last  guy  down. 
But  this  somebody  got  through  enough  so 
that  the  block  by  Ted  and  the  tackle  by 
the  Washington  man  and  Lee  the  ball  carrier 
all  went  down  together  where  the  goal 
line  was  washed  away.   So  I  bet  the 
officials  took  5-10  minutes --they  got  a 
rope  and  they  located  each  corner  stake, 
letting  the  ball  lay  right  where  it  was-- 
and  stretched  it  across,  and  found  out 
the  ball  was  on  the  line  where  the  chalk 
should  have  been  showing  the  goal  line. 
We  were  on  the  line  over  about  six  inches 
which  is  a  touchdown  you  see,  and  that 
was  the  score  that  won — 6-0.   Gee  that 
was  a  wet  one. 
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A_  Start  in  Coaching 

When  my  father's  grove  froze,  I  was  going 
to  go  on  to  take  another  year,  you  see, 
finish  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  I  figured 
I  ought  to  get  to  work.   I  got  offered  a 
job  coaching  over  at  Hitchcock  Military 
Academy,  and  I  got  $50  a  month  and  my 
board  and  room. 

That  was  in  San  Rafael? 

San  Rafael.   But  I  took  it.   Coaching  all 
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sports  and  all  physical  education. 

Then  after  the  end  of  that  semester,  my 
old  high  school,  Pomona  High  School, 
offered  me  a  job  of  coaching  there--! 
coached  all  the  sports --football,  baseball, 
basketball  and  track,  and  besides,  I  fixed 
the  field  generally  and  managed  getting 
them  ready,  and  then  I  taught  all  the 
physical  education  for  the  men  in  the 
high  school  and  two  junior  high  schools 
and  four  or  five  grammar  schools.   I'd 
drive  around  every  morning  and  go  to  one 
of  them.   So  that's  the  Job  I  had--I 
got  a  little  more  then. 

After  that  I  left  and  went  to  San  Diego, 
from  San  Diego  to  Twin  Falls,  and  spent 
four  years  there  farming  and  coaching. 
Then  I  went  to  Manual  Arts  High  School  and 
coached  one  year,  and  from  there,  through 
Andy  Smith  and  my  boys,  I  landed  at  California 

Well,  then  you  went  on  from  Hitchcock  then... 

Yes,  I  started  at  Hitchcock  and  then  I 
went  to  Pomona,  and  I  stayed  there  five 
years .  When  I  went  to  Pomona  I  told  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  "I'll  take 
this  Job  not  to  exceed  two  years,  because 
I'm  still  going  back  to  my  field  of  agri 
culture  or  its  other  opportunities." 

Were  you  still  coaching  more  than  one  sport 
at  Pomona? 

I  coached  every  sport.  That's  where  I 
coached  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  track—all  the  physical  education  in 
the  high  school,  and  the  Junior  highs  and 
the  grammar  schools --all  of  it,  every 
bit  of  it.   And  as  I  say,  fixed  the  field, 
and  so  forth.   I  also  had  three  High  School 
Cadet  Military  Companies  to  train. 

You  really  had  a  Job  then.   Did  you  go 
straight  from  Pomona  to  Idaho  then? 


Evans : 


No. 
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Arlett: 
Evans : 


You  went  to  Los  Angeles,  didn't  you? 

No,  from  Pomona — the  fellow  who  was  the 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Pomona  while 
I  was  there --most  of  the  time,  the  last 
couple  of  years  at  least—went  to  San 
Diego  High  School.   I  was  still  getting, 
after  five  years  at  Pomona,  the  same 
salary  that  I  got  when  I  started. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  superintendent 
there,  thought  he  had  me,  I  guess,  so  I 
said — I  don't  know  if  I  should  tell  this 
story  or  not;  it  was  a  little  mean,  but  I 
couldn't  help  but  do  it,  because  I  thought 
he  was  unfair.   The  reason  I  stayed  at 
Pomona,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  not 
going  to  exceed  two  years  and  then  I  was 
going  to  get  back  into  my  other  field  but 
I'd  already  gone  in  and  taken  some  more 
summer  work  in  physical  education  and  gym 
nastics  to  go  along  with  this,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  finally  got  a  life  certifi 
cate  from  the  state.  But  I  was  going  to 
do  two  years,  but  you  know,  and  this  really 
sounds  like  I'm  bragging,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  hadn't  lost  a  football  game  in 
the  high  school  coaching.   Not  one.  Won 
two  state  championships — bing,  bing.   I 
was  a  dead  duck.  I  never  got  out  of  athletics, 
never  wanted  to  get  out  after  that. 

Then  after  about  the  fifth  year  of  coaching 
at  Pomona  High  School,  a  gentleman,  ex-principal 
at  Pomona  High  School  called  me  from  San 
Diego,  and  he  said,  "Would  you  be  inter 
ested  in  coaching  here?"   He  was  nov;  the 
superintendent  of  schools  at  San  Diego. 
I  said,  "Well,  I'm  pretty  fond  of  Pomona — 
it's  my  own  high  school  and  I've  been 
very  lucky  here --but  I  don't  think  they're 
paying  me  enough  here — I  want  to  get  a 
little  increase."   So  we  discussed  it 
(I  was  getting  $1500  at  Pomona--$125  a 
month--gee,  I  was  married  and  had  a  car 
and  didn't  owe  anything  on  it,  but  by  golly 
it  wasn't  too  much)  so  we  talked  about 
$2000  and  he  said  that  was  just  duck  soup 
with  him,  and  he  gave  me  encouragement . 
And  I  said,  "What  about  an  assistant?" 
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Evans:        He  said,  "Pick  any  assistant  you  want." 
I  said,  "What  about  paying  him?"  "What 
ever  you  think  is  right — handle  that." 

So  I  didn't  know  what  to  do --moving  and 
everything  you  know.   Pomona,  a  place  I 
was  in  love  with  and  I  had  Don  Nichols  and 
all  those  kids  there.   Of  course  Archie 
Nisbet  had  gone  by  then,  but  Jimmie  Glenn 
and  all  that  bunch  of  great  kids  were  there, 
so  I  debated. 

Then  I  went  up  and  told  the  superintendent 
of  schools  that  I  was  working  for  in 
Pomona,  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  raise  in 
salary.   "Oh  Clint,"  he  said,  "you  can't 
expect  that  much,  you  can't  get  that  much." 
And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know." 

So  I  left  his  office  and  went  to  a  long 
distance  phone  and  I  called  the  superintendent 
at  San  Diego  High  School,  who  I  knew  very 
well,  and  I  said,  "You  know,  I've  been 
thinking  this  over  and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  should  go  or  not,  but  I'm  Just  going  to 
make  one  stab  at  you,  and  if  you  say  'yes' 
I'll  do  it,  and  it's  this:   I'll  come  for 
$2400."  I  raised  it  another  four.   He 
said,  "You  have  the  Job."  Just  in  the 
next  breath. 

This  is  the  thing  that  maybe  was  a  little 
nasty--!  went  back  to  my  old  superintendent 
and  said,  "Gee  I  called  them  and  I  didn't 
get  $2000."  And  he  said,  "I  didn't  think 
you  would,  Clint."   I  said,  "No,  but  I 
got  $2400  and  here's  my  resignation;  I'm 
going."  It  was  a  little  dirty,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it,  because  I  think  he  had 
it  coming. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  down  there  then, 
but  I  only  stayed  a  year  because  I  was 
still  thinking  about  my  future  in  agriculture 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  my  brother,  Springer 
Evans,  a  graduate  of  California  in  1916, 
was  then  going  up  to  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  where 
he  had  farmed  prior  to  serving  as  a  Naval 
pilot  in  World  War  I. 
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Evans : 


The  summer  before  I  went  down  to  San  Diego 

I  went  into  the  officers '  training  camp 

up  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  I  didn't 

know  where  I  was.   Then  they  sent  me  partially 

to  teach  military  for  the  government  in 

the  SATC  at  San  Diego  High  School  and 

Junior  College.  They  took  a  lot  of  us 

fellows  and  did  that.  We  were  a  little 

older,  and  as  for  myself,  I  had  had  the 

required  military  training  as  a  cadet 

here  at  the  University  of  California  and  had 

taught  and  had  military  companies  in 

both  Junior  High  School  in  Pomona  as  well 

as  Pomona  High  School. 


Farming  and  Coaching  in  Idaho 

Evans:      It  was  in  the  fall  of  1918  and  the  spring 

of  1919  that  I  coached  football  and  baseball 
and  all  the  other  sports  at  San  Diego, 
as  well  as  teaching  military.   My  brother 
then  got  out  of  the  service,  and  he  wanted 
to  go  back  up  to  Idaho  to  farm,  and  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  good,  and  my  brother 
Springer  and  my  dad  went  up  and  looked 
around  and  found  a  place,  and  they  sent 
me  a  wire  and  I  said,  "My  hat's  in  the 
ring."   So  just  before  the  semester  was 
over,  I  resigned  down  there,  packed  my 
stuff  and  went  up  to  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
and  we  farmed  for  a  year. 

The  fine  people  and  students  found  out  up 
there  I  was  a  coach  and  they  came  out  to 
the  farm  before  the  first  year  was  over 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in 
coaching  at  Twin  Falls  High  School. 

Arlett:     Twin  Falls? 

Evans:      Yeah,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.   So  after  a  lot 
of  arguing  around,  talking  around  and 
debating--!  was  getting  kind  of  tired  of 
picking  those  cold  spuds  and  getting  them 
into  the  potato  cellar  before  winter  really 
set  in,  so  I  took  the  job.   I  coached  there 
for  four  happy  years  and  we  won  three 
state  championships  in  football,  and  in 
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Evans:      baseball  a  couple  or  three  times --and  I 
forget — in  basketball  didn't  do  bad,  but 
then  I  got  quite  a  bunch  of  fellows  like 
Moose  Garrity,  Speed  Newman,  and  a  fellow 
named  Leonard  Scott  and  Ron  Humphrey. 
Quite  a  bunch  of  them  came  down  to  California. 

I  should  have  had  Judson  Timm,  this  fine 
athlete  that  has  just  recently  finished 
coaching  at  Princeton  University.   I  had 
him  all  set,  he  was  my  boy — oh,  boy,  he 
was  a  good  one,  but  the  principal  made 
a  mistake  and  sent  his  credits  in  too 
quick  before  he  did  a  little  rechecking, 
and  he  couldn't  get  in.   So  he  went  to 
Illinois,  and  he  only  broke  the  indoor 
sixty  yard  sprint  record  in  his  sophomore 
year. 

Anyhow,  I  stayed  there  for  those  years, 
and  I  still  had  a  yen  to  get  into  something 
else.   I  mean  a  bigger  job  of  coaching. 
I  Just  couldn't  quit.   Oh,  I  got  double 
the  money  at  that  high  school  that  I  got 
in  Southern  California,  and  I  did  the  same 
thing--coached  all  the  sports.   So  I 
finally  said,  "I'm  Just  going  to  give  it 
up." 

The  interesting  thing  there,  there  was 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  principal 
of  the  high  school  and  myself.  We  were 
great  friends --we  always  would  sit  together 
and  get  together  for  dinner  or  we'd  have 
bridge  games  with  our  wives  or  something 
like  that,  and  we  were  always  talking  that 
we  wanted  to  get  into  college  work—all 
three  of  us.   It  was  a  little  town—Twin 
Falls  in  those  days  was  8000  I  guess — out 
by  the  Snake  River.   I  had  that  beautiful 
ranch  out  there — gee  it  was  a  pip — I  wish 
I  had  it  yet.   Anyhow,  we'd  always  talk  about 
it,  and  all  of  a  sudden  after  this  two 
or  three  years,  by  golly  Hal  Blue,  who 
was  the  superintendent  of  schools,  got 
a  Job  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Mathew 
C.  Mitchell,  who  was  the  principal,  got 
a  Job  at  Brown  University  and  old  Clint 
comes  up  with  a  job  at  the  University  of 
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Evans:  California.  We  three,  all  within  a  year 
and  a  half  were  in  the  college  wprk  that 
we  wanted  to  get  into . 

Arlett:     What  year? 

Evans:      I  didn't  come  here  directly.   But  when  I 

left  there  I  came  back  down  to  California. 
They  offered  quite  a  little  bit  more  to 
stay  and  everything,  but  I  still  didn't 
think  I  was  going  to  get  into  this  deal 
or  anything  else  too  far  there,  although 
I  did  have  a  couple  of  passes  to  coach 
at  Idaho  and  Utah,  also  Nevada  and  places 
like  that,  but  I  wanted  to  get  down  here. 

So  I ' m  down  here  and  I  went  to  work  for  an 
oil  company  a  little  bit,  in  the  summer 
after  I  got  down  here  in  '24,  and  Sid 
Foster  was  at  Manual  and  he  said,  "Come 
on  in  and  get  in  here  with  me"  and  that 
kind  of  challenge,  but  I  fiddled  around 
a  little  bit  with  this,  and  then  I  said, 
"By  golly,  maybe  I  will." 

Assisting  Andy  Smith 

Evans:      But  one  day,  the  telephone  rang,  and  it 
was  Andy  Smith  and  he  was  in  Los  Angeles 
at  the  University  Club,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  come  in  and  have  lunch  with  him.   Prior 
to  this,  before  I  left  Pomona,  he  did  exactly 
the  same  thing,  and  he  said,  "To  make  my 
system  go  and  to  be  successful,  I've  got 
to  have  a  good  kicker,  a  punter."   And 
he  said,  "They  tell  me  you  have  him." 
I  said,  "You  bet  your  life... I  think 
he's  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  I  still  think 
so,  and  if  you  want  Archie  Nisbet,  I'll 
get  him."  And  I  did.   I  went  back  and  I 
got  Archie  and  he  went  to  California. 
And  of  course  everybody  knows  that  he  was 
the  greatest  kicker  of  all  time  and  a  wonder 
ful  man,  God  bless  his  soul.   He  just  died 
a  couple  of  months  ago.   Had  a  letter  from 
him  just  a  week  before.   But  anyway  he 
was  a  wonderful  man. 

See  that  was  before  I  went  to  Twin  Falls, 
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Evans:      and  then  I  came  back  in  1924  and  Archie 
had  already  graduated.  Archie  graduated 
in  '23,  I  think.   One  day  again  he  called 
me,  Andy  did.   "Come  into  the  University 
Club."   So  I  went  in  and  we  were  sitting, 
had  lunch,  talked  a  minute  or  two  and  he 
said,  "You  know  those  kids  you  coached  and 
sent  to  me,  and  I  could  name  a  lot  of  them-- 
Nichols,  Nisbet,  Cline,  a  bunch  of  them 
like  that --they 're  good  kids  and  they 
think  you're  all  right,  Clint.   How'd 
you  like  to  come  up  and  be  one  of  my 
assistants,  particularly  coach  the  freshmen?" 

You  know  something,  I'm  a  little  emotional 
all  right,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
some  tears  run  down  my  cheeks  a  little  bit, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  I  wanted,  but 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  cocky  to  be 
asking,  you  see.  Anyway  I  was  so  tickled 
I  said  yes,  and  I  went  there  for  considerably 
less  than  I  was  getting  in  that  little 
high  school  in  Twin  Falls.  But  I  wanted 
to  get  that  chance. 

I  had  come  back  in  the  fall  of  '14.  Johnnie 
Stroud  was  manager  and  he  asked  me —  you 
see,  high  school  in  Pomona  then  didn't 
start  until  way  late  in  September  and  up 
here  we  started  in  August  and  the  season 
was  two -thirds  or  pretty  near  gone  before 
my  high  school  started.   So  Johnnie  asked 
me  to  come  and  coach  the  freshmen  team 
that  year,  and  I  did.   I  had  such  great 
fellows  as  Walter  Gordon  and  Freddie  Brooks 
and  a  bunch  of  those  fellows  on  that 
freshman  team.   And  I  stayed  over  that 
day  before  I  was  leaving  for  home  and 
played  the  alumni  game  and  broke  my  cock 
eyed  shoulder.  So  I  coached  all  the  rest 
of  that  fall  with  one  arm  in  a  sling. 

I  think  Andy  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
fellows  to  work  under  that  I  ever  hope  to 
know.   He  was  a  good  man,  a  good  coach, 
and  he  was  so  considerate.   He  would  do 
things  for  you  that  would  make  you  feel 
good.   And  he  would  do  it  in  front  of 
the  players  and  so  forth  which  would  make 
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Evans:      the  players  think,  "Well,  he  must  know 
what  he's  doing." 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  I  tried  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  in  coaching,  whether  it 
was  in  football  or  baseball  or  anything 
I  had  charge  of,  I  tried  to  do  that  very 
thing  to  my  assistant  coaches'  credit.  If 
they  suggested  something,  and  I  thought 
it  was  good,  we'd  have  a  meeting.   Then 
I  would  go  out,  and  I'd  always  call  the 
club  together  and  tell  them  in  front  of 
the  coaches.  And  I'd  say,  Bob  Herwig 
or  Larry  Lutz  in  football,  or  whoever  it 
was,  or  George  Wolfman  or  Irv  Utz  or  whoever 
it  was  in  baseball,  I  would  tell  the  team 
it  was  one  of  their  ideas  and  we  were 
going  to  do  it  that  way.  I  think  that 
helped  a  great  deal  in  morale.  Not  only 
did  it  make  the  coaches  feel  pretty  good 
toward  you,  but  the  kids  would  say,  "Gee, 
they  must  get  along  with  the  old  man." 

Then  there's  a  little  secret,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  if  an  assistant  would  ask  you 
or  suggest  something  that  you  didn't  approve 
of,  then  they  wouldn't  get  mad  at  you  if 
you  didn't  agree  with  them,  you  see.   I 
learned  a  great  part  of  that,  if  not  most 
all  of  it,  from  the  attitude  and  the  way 
Andy  worked.   And  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
morale. 

There  also  is  a  little  theory  that  I  have, 
and  I've  talked  to  such  men  as  Pop  Warner 
about  it,  and  Knute  Rockney  and  a  bunch  of 
other  coaches,  particularly  Pop  I  talked 
to  about  it.  I've  always  felt  to  be  a 
good  coach  or  a  manager  or  whatever  it 
is,  and  I  think  it  holds  good  in  life  too, 
but  the  head  coach  must  have  three  funda 
mental  principles.   Now  first  thing  he's 
got  to  have --he  must  be  a  student  of  human 
psychology — that's  number  one.   Number 
two,  he's  got  to  have  an  imaginative 
brain.   Now,  number  three,  I  kind  of  toss 
in:  you've  got  to  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  gamble  and  not  be  afraid 
of  getting  criticized  if  you  think  you're 
doing  right.   I  remember  talking  to  old 
Pop  that  way,  and  Pop  says,  "Clint, 
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Evans:      you're  so  right  there  isn't  anything  to 
it."  And  that  made  me  feel  pretty  good 
coming  from  a  great  man  like  Mr.  Warner. 
Those  were  the  principles  that  I  worked 
under  in  coaching. 

Some  of  the  Freshman  Team 

Arlett:     I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Clint.  Who  were 

some  of  the  fellows  who  were  on  that  first 
freshman  team  of  yours  here  at  Gal?  That 
very  first  gang. 

Evans:      Well,  I  could  give  some  right  quickly. 

Ted  Beckett;  Paul  Clymer  (Dutch  we  always 
called  him)  was  one,  a  very  fine  kicker; 
Stan  Barr,  also  a  fine  punter;  I  had  a 
center  named  Briggs;  Jim  Cockburn  was  captain; 
Bert  Swartz,  Brown  Zarley,  Ralph  Daugherty, 
Jack  Hill.   Fat  Latham  and  Lee  Cramer  from 
the  Wonder  Team  era  were  my  assistant 
coaches. 

But  these  other  fellows  that  I  spoke  about-- 
I  had  a  very  funny  experience  with  that 
freshman  team,  and  that's  what  got  me  into 
another  job  on  the  campus.   I  came  here-- 
you  won't  believe  this  probably — but  when 
the  college  opened  they  had  a  freshman 
game  scheduled  for  the  next  Saturday. 
Just  one  week.   And  I  didn't  know  the  guys 
and  they  didn't  know  me  or  anything,  but 
we  got  going  and  we  got  them  together  and 
we  played  the  scheduled  game,  and  we  won. 
Oh,  Irv  Phillips  was  on  that  team,  he 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
player—All  American.  There  are  some 
more — I'll  think  of  them  in  a  minute. 
Yes,  Breckenridge  was  on  that  club.  Well, 
there  were  some  more. 

Anyhow,  we  played  the  game,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  next  week,  they  got  out  a 
list,  and  I  found  out  about  half  of  the 
guys,  or  a  third  of  them,  weren't  eligible. 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  eligibility 
rules.  They  simply  sent  us  a  letter  from 
the  office  saying  these  guys  can't  play 
and  I'd  already  played  them.  Well,  there 
I  was  in  a  heck  of  a  fix.   I  had  to  start 
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Evans : 


Arlett: 
Evans : 


all  over  again,  see.  They  didn't  disqualify 
the  fellows,  but  they  couldn't  play.  I 
forget  what  the  eligibility  was  about — 
whether  they  hadn't  passed  Subject  A  or 
hadn't  come  in  under  the  proper  quota  or 
something  of  that  nature.   So  we  started 
over  again,  but  I  got  to  thinking  all  the 
time  about  it,  and  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  we  didn't  lose  a  game  that  year. 

This  was  what  year  now? 

That  was  the  fall  of  1925.   I  came  in  the 
spring  of  '25  back  here  again,  see.  We 
went  through  all  right,  but  I  kept  thinking, 
and  I  remember  that  I  came  into  the  old 
California  Hall  one  day,  and  I  think  it  was 
Paul  Cadman  who  was  on  the  athletic 
committee  later.  He  was  a  wonderful  fellow. 
I  know  it  was  Paul,  and  I  said,  "Paul"  (he 
used  to  come  up  here  and  visit  me  a  lot — 
he  and  his  wife — as  I  recall  they  didn't 
have  any  children  and  he'd  always  bring 
some  kiddie  car  or  something  up  to  my 
kids — a  nice  guy)  "what  do  you  do — how 
do  you  find  out  something  you  don't  know 
around  here?  Who  tells  you  or  gives  you 
the  works  if  you  don't  do  it?"   He  said, 
"The  only  way  you  do  around  here  is  just 
go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  then  they'll  tell 
you  if  you're  wrong." 


Eligibility  and  Tutoring 

Evans:      So  I  just  decided  to  make  it  a  point  from 
then  on  to  find  out  about  eligibility- 
all  I  could  about  it—rules,  see,  and  all 
those  things,  which  I  did.   I  used  to 
actually  go  over  to  the  entrance  board  or 
over  to  the  dean's  office,  and  I'd  just 
come  over  kind  of  plainly -like  and  quietly 
ask  like  any  other  little  kid.  I  always 
told  the  kids  in  athletics  not  to  wear  a 
Big  C  if  they  were  going  over  to  ask 
any  questions,  because  I  was  afraid  a 
lot  of  people  might  think  they  were  asking 
for  a  favor. 

After  about  a  year  or  more  of  it — I  started 
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didn't  do  this  officially  until  a  little 
later. 

Well  anyway,  as  soon  as  we  got  squared 
around,  they  decided  to  have  another  job-- 
they  called  it  Athletic  Advisor,  and  I 
was  it.   And  that  Job  consisted  primarily 
of  two  things,  watch  the  academic  standing 
of  the  kids  and  also,  it  dovetailed  over 
into  the  procurement  end  of  it—helping 
to  get  kids  in  college.   Knowing  the  rules 
of  bringing  them  in  and  what  they  could 
come  in  on--I  could  tell  you  stories  by 
the  hour  on  that,  but  I  tell  you  one  thing, 
I  never  got  a  kid  in  illegally.   I'll 
stand  pat  on  that  one,  and  that  helped  me 
a  great  deal  over  in  the  entrance  board. 

Dean  Deutsch  phoned  down  to  the  Board  of 
Admissions  and  said,  "Give  Clint  a  little 
break  on  this.   Don't  make  him  stand  in 
the  line  like  the  rest  of  these  kids. 
If  he  has  some  questions  and  some  problems, 
get  him  in."   And  Miss  Love  said,  "We'd 
be  delighted  to,"  and  from  that  day  on 
I  was  a  buddy  with  the  entrance  committee. 
But  I  repeat,  we  never  asked  an  unfair 
advantage,  and  I  tell  you,  we  never  did. 

We  got  a  lot  of  kids  tutored  and  that  kind 
of  thing  which  was  legitimate,  but  the 
thing  that  always  struck  me  funny  about 
it  was,  finally  the  ASUC  decided  to  give 
me  another  title.  They  called  me  Athletic 
Advisor,  but  they  didn't  give  me  any  more 
money,  but  they  split  it  up.  They  showed 
so  much  for  this;  they  took  a  little  bit 
off  of  the  coaching  money  [laughter] 
but  it  was  the  same --kind  of  funny.  We 
had  to  make  things  go  in  those  days. 

One  thing  I  did- -from  then  on  we  had  a 
big  chart  form  made,  and  I  think  to  this 
day  it  would  be  terrific.   Had  a  big  form 
made  with  each  year's  semester,  also  mid 
terms  or  quarter  on  the  form.  We  had  it 
all  broken  down  into  semesters  allright, 
but  then  it  was  into  mid-terms  too.   Every 
sport --not  just  my  sport --football  or 
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have  a  sign  up.  These  freshmen  would  all 
get  one  of  these  cards  and  fill  it  out. 
The  major  they  were  in  and  all  this  kind 
of  material,  and  as  near  as  they  could,  what 
subjects  they  were  liable  to  take,  and  all 
that  information.   Then  I'd  collect  them 
and  take  them  back.   I  had  them  in  a  big 
box.  And  then,  in  those  days,  every  mid 
term  we  would  get  all  the  marks  of  all 
the  kids.   As  I  recall  it,  the  ASUC  paid 
part  of  a  girl's  salary  over  there  in  the 
recorder's  office,  as  well  as  the  recorder's 
office  paid  part.  And  when  these  marks 
would  come  in,  she'd  get  busy  on  them, 
and  send  them  back  to  us.  Then  I'd  go 
over  and  have  my  secretary  list  them  on 
these  cards. 

Now  here's  where  it  came  in  good.   At  the 
first — say  for  instance  a  kid  goes  along 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half  he's  doing  fine- 
he's  getting  some  B's  and  C's  and  maybe 
an  A  now  and  then — he  was  doing  all  right. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  he  bobbles  up  with 
some  D's  and  a  lot  of  C's.  Then  I  knew 
one  of  two  things --it  was  a  cinch  this 
kid  was  either  dogging  it  and  got  to 
bumming  too  much  or  he  was  in  love.   It 
was  a  cinch--one  of  the  two. 

So  what  I'd  do  wouldn't  take  me  but  a  few 
minutes,  so  I'd  say,  "Bill  Smith  or  Tom 
Dixon"  or  whatever  his  name  was  and  my 
secretary  would  get  him  on  the  phone  and 
get  him  in  here.   And  he'd  come  in,  and 
it  was  Just  like  reading  a  book,  see,  you 
could  tell.   Ask  who  she  was  or  something 
of  the  kind  like  that,  and  by  golly,  right 
away  we  would  get  the  facts .  Then  later, 
there  were  some  of  them  legitimate.   If 
a  kid  was  always  C's,  we  knew  the  poor 
kid  was  having  a  hard  time — or  maybe  a  D 
now  and  then.  Then  what  we'd  do,  we  developed 
a  tutor  system.   And  that  little  office 
that  was  on  Bancroft  for  many  years — that's 
where  we  got  it  started. 

I  remember  a  little  story — it's  a  pip. 
I  got  these  tutors  going,  and  there  was 
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were  willing  to  put  in  money  to  help  tutor. 
I  went  out  and  collected,  oh,  I'd  pick 
up  any  kind  of  paper  and  I'd  give  them  a 
receipt  like  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  cig 
arette  stub  or  anything,  but  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  it.   At  first  the  con 
ference  began  to  get  a  little  uneasy. 
They  wondered  what  was  going  on --they 
thought  I  was  paying  a  guy.  I  wasn't. 
We  paid  the  tutor — never  paid  the  kid  a 
cent,  for  those  who  needed  it.   I  remember 
one  morning  this  fellow  who  was  tutoring — 
we  had  it  in  the  old  chemistry  lab,  what 
they  called  the  "Rat  House" --in  the  chemistry 
building  in  a  room  up  there.   Seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  these  kids  had  to  be  there. 

I  worked  another  little  game  too.  I  got 
a  deal  a  little  later,  where  I  got  the 
honorary  society — all  those  great  students 
you  know—to  help  coach  those  kids  that 
were  down.  We  promoted  that  deal  and  we'd 
find  out  who  was  good  in  history,  for  the 
kids  who  were  bad  in  history  or  math  or 
whatever  it  was .  You  know  the  funny  part 
of  it  is,  I  always  thought  that  those  guys 
got  more  out  of  it  than  the  kids  who  were 
being  coached,  because  they  were  kind  of 
one-track  mind  guys,  you  know,  a  lot  of  them, 
and  they  got  to  be  with  a  good  human  red- 
blooded  athlete,  it  was  good  for  them. 

Once  in  awhile  I'd  invite  kids  who  weren't 
athletes  to  those  tutors  so  that  nobody 
could  say  we  were  unfair  at  all  in  this 
thing,  doing  for  one  what  we  wouldn't  do 
for  another. 

But  anyhow,  so  this  professor,  I  forget 
his  name — he  was  a  pretty  good  guy,  but 
he  was  a  little  suspicious  like  a  lot  of 
them  were  in  those  days  of  athletics,  and  he 
came  in  and  he  said,  "What's  going  on  in 
here?"  This  young  man,  the  tutor,  he  was 
a  Yale  man,  came  out,  I  knew  his  name, 
but  I  forget  it,  he  said,  "Well  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Professor  So-and-So,  this 
is  a  bunch  of  athletes  and  we're  here 
tutoring  them  in  their  studies  that  they're 
having  a  little  problem  with."   And  this 
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professor  said,  "Did  you  say  athletes?" 
And  he  said,  "Yes."   "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  athletes  will  get  up  at  this  time 
in  the  morning  and  be  here  at  seven  o'clock 
to  be  tutored  in  their  studies?"   He  said, 
"Sir,  that's  exactly  what's  going  on." 
He  says,  "Well  I'll  be  darned.   I  change 
my  mind.   I'm  for  athletes  from  now  on." 
That's  a  God's  true  story,  [laughter] 

Well,  Clint,  tell  me,  you  coached  freshman 
football  under  Andy  for  Just  that  one  year 
and  then  you  went  on  to  varsity  or  what? 

No,  I  coached  freshman  football  under  Andy 
that  year  and  I  coached  freshman  basketball 
that  year.  The  next  year  I  still  coached 
freshman  football,  and  then  Nibs  went  up 
to  varsity,  but  he  kept  the  assistant 
fellows  he  had.  I  went  on  that  year  with 
the  frosh.   Then  the  next  year,  I  went  to 
the  varsity  with  Nibs  and  stayed  there 
with  Nibs  until  he  gave  up  football  and 
went  back  to  basketball  only.  You  see 
what  we  did. . . 
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Coaching  Two  Sports 

Gave  up  football  and  went  back  to  basketball? 

Yeah,  you  see  what  we  were  doing  in  those 
days,  we  were  coaching  two  sports  apiece. 
See,  I  was  in  baseball  before  that.   I 
was  the  assistant  in  football  and  the  head 
in  baseball.   Nibs  was  heading  football 
and  basketball  both. 

When  did  you  start  coaching  baseball? 

It's  kind  of  a  funny  story.  I  took  a  team  — 
it  was  actually  Carl's  team  in  1926... 

Carl  Zamloch? 

Yes,  I  took  them  to  Honolulu.   Carl  had 
something  else  cooking,  I  don't  know  what 
it  was,  and  I'd  coached  a  lot  of  baseball 
before,  in  high  schools.   He  said,  "Why 
don't  you  take  them  over?"  and  I  said, 
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"Fine,"  and  so  I  did.  Well  we  were  very 
successful.   (Here  are  those  pictures  I 
showed  you.)  I  think  we  only  lost  three 
games  or  something  over  the  summer .   So 
then  when  we  came  back,  Carl  took  it  over, 
and  I  went  on  with  football  and  still 
coaching  freshman  basketball. 

One  year  I  coached  freshman  track  too. 
That  was  under  Walter  Christie,  but  I 
was  never  too  much  of  a  track  coach,  but 
I'd  had  good  luck  in  high  school,  and  I 
did  what  Walter  told  me  to — that's  what 
it  really  amounted  to,  but  I  liked  old 
Walter,   He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
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Baseball  1929 

But  anyway,  in  '29  there  was  a  funny  thing 
happened.  Up  there  in  Idaho  where  I'd  coached 
for  a  good  many  years  in  Twin  Falls,  and  had 
lots  of  friendships  and  so  forth  there,  and 
coaching  all  sports,  and  the  pro  Utah-Idaho 
League  in  baseball  started  and  Twin  Falls 
was  one  of  them.   A  couple  of  the  fellows 
who  owned  the  franchise — they  were  old 
buddies  of  mine --and  plus  the  guy  who  was 
on  the  newspaper  I  knew  like  a  book- -they 
were  starting  this,  so  they  wired  me. 
They  wanted  to  know  if  I  wouldn't  come  up 
there  and  manage  this  club,  and  go  into 
the  pro  game,  and  I  didn't  want  to  do  that. 
I  liked  college  coaching  better. 

Carl  Zamloch  always  wanted  to  get  in  pro 
baseball  as  a  manager,  because  he  played 
pro  ball  with  Detroit  and  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  so  I  went  to  Carl  one  day  (it 
was  in  '29)  and  told  him  what  they  told 
me.  I  said,  "How  would  you  like  to  have 
that  Job?"  And  he  said,  "Sure."   I  said, 
"O.K.,  I'll  send  them  a  wire."   So  I  sent 
a  wire  up  to  these  friends  of  mine  in 
Twin  Falls,  stating  "I'm  going  to  stay 
where  I  am,  but  I've  got  the  perfect  manager 
for  you.   His  name  is  Carl  Zamloch.   He's 
young  enough  to  play  a  little.   I'll 
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he's  a  pip."  By  return  telegram  I  got 
the  answer,  and  it  said,  "We'll  hire  him." 
So  Carl  said  to  me,  "Gee  whiz,  if  I'm 
going  up  there,  it  amounts  to  pretty  near 
trading  jobs,  not  quite,  but  pretty  near. 
Get  your  nose  in  here." 

So  the  ASUC  grad  man  came  to  me  and  said 
"How  about  you  being  the  head  baseball 
coach?"  That  spring  I  had  already  agreed 
to  take  the  team  over  to  Honolulu  and 
Japan  for  Carl.  Yeah,  Honolulu  and  japan 
in  '29.  We  went  to  Japan — then  came 
back,  by  way  of  Honolulu — we  were  gone 
all  summer.  We  played  about  four  or  five 
weeks  in  Japan  and  four  or  five  weeks  in 
the  islands. 

That  was  when  Frenchie  LaRue  passed  away. 
We  were  returning  from  Japan  on  the  ship 
Tenyo  Maru  when  Frenchie  became  very  sick. 
There  were  two  doctors  aboard,  one  a  nerve 
specialist,  and  they  diagnosed  the  illness 
as  Landers  Paralysis,  a  paralysis  that  affects 
the  spinal  column,  etc.   In  those  days, 
at  least,  there  was  no  serum,  no  cure. 
We  wired  to  Honolulu  for  help,  requesting 
the  Coast  Guard  bring  serum  to  meet  us 
but  were  informed,  no  cure.  We  all  took 
turns  helping  move  Frenchie,  but  he  passed 
away.   The  only  relief  I  had  when  I  returned 
home  was  when  I  went  to  see  his  parents 
and  found  his  father  was  paralyzed  in  bed 
and  his  sister  had  had  polio.  The  tendency 
was  there . 

That  was  a  heartbreaking  thing.  That  was 
the  hardest  thing  I  ever  had  in  all  my 
athletics,  and  athletics  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  just  a  bug  that  he 
unfortunately  got  that  the  rest  of  us 
probably  had  too,  but  it  didn't  affect  us 
the  same.   But  he  died  in  my  arms — he 
was  a  wonderful  fellow. 

But  anyway,  my  great  old  Carl  went  up  to 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and  I  took  over  here, 
and  then  I  was  coach  from  that  day  on. 
1929  I  started  and  coached  through  '54, 
also  assistant  football  coach  through  1930 
and  then  coached  Frosh  football  through 
1942. 
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I  took  back  the  freshman  football  coaching 
when  Bill  Ingram  came  and  had  the  varsity 
baseball  and  the  athletic  advisor  job  and 
I  coached  freshman  football  through  '42, 
when  I  took  over  as  Athletic  Director  and 
General  Manager,  they  called  it.   So  then 
I  cut  out  the  football  and  just  kept  the 
baseball,  but  all  the  time  I  was  General 
Manager  and  Athletic  Director,  I  coached. 

How  long  were  you  Athletic  Director  and 
General  Manager? 

Prior  to  answering  your  question,  Art,  I 
would  like  to  state  here  that  when  I  took 
the  job  as  manager  it  was  indirectly  at 
the  request  of  President  Robert  Sproul. 
I  did  not  officially  apply  for  it  but  was 
ready  to  give  it  a  battle  for  my  old  friend 
Bob.  The  ASUC  was  in  debt  plenty  and 
President  Bob  made  one  request,  "Please, 
Clint,  keep  it  in  the  black!"   and  I  battled 
to  do  that.   December  6,  19^6,  the  day 
I  wrote  Doctor  Sproul  that  I  desired  to 
retire  as  the  General  Manager  I  went  to 
our  head  accountant,  that  wonderful  woman, 
Amy  Bumstead — we  always  called  her  "The 
Maker  of  General  Managers" --and  got  the 
ASUC  financial  statement  as  of  that  date. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  the  ASUC  had  paid  every 
debt  and  did  not  owe  one  cent,  and  the 
wonderful  part  of  it  was  that  she  gave  me 
a  slip  showing  that  we  had  a  balance  of 
$568, 050. 77 --at  least  the  ASUC  was  out 
of  debt  and  was  worth  that  much  money. 

This  wonderful  financial  statement  was 
made  possible  by  the  help  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  especially  by  the  help  of 
good  old  Bill  Norton,  the  University 
representative  to  the  finance  committee, 
and  good  old  Ed  Voorhies,  the  representative 
on  the  ASUC  Executive  Committee  from  the 
faculty.  Both  of  these  fine  men  are  now 
deceased. 

The  starting  date  I  remember — it  was  February 
1,  19^3.  The  Executive  Committee  elected 
me  the  night  of  January  11,  19^3,  and  they 
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phoned  and  awakened  me  to  tell  me  the 
news.   I  simply  stated  I  appreciate  the 
confidence  and  I  will  do  my  best,  and  I 
did. 

I  know  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Bob  Sproul  on  December  6,  1946,  and  said 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  wasn't  interested 
in  this  General  Manager  job  anymore.   Matter 
of  fact,  I'll  tell  you  what  my  words  were-- 
no,  I  guess  I  better  not--yes,  I  believe 
I  will.   I  said  I  am  tired  of  being  cru 
cified  by  a  few  individuals  that  did  not 
know  what  they  were  squawking  about.   I 
was  interested  in  the  athletics  very  much, 
but  I  didn't  like  that  squawking  by  a  few, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  get  a  little  too 
much  of  that  stuff  we  called  reds  and  I 
Just  didn't  approve  of  it,  and  still  don't-- 
it's  got  a  lot  worse --and  I  don't  mean 
maybe.   As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  days 
I  was  speaking  about,  the  situation  really 
was  not  too  bad,  at  least  by  comparison. 

(laughter) 

You  may  laugh,  Art,  and  gang,  but  I  don't 
like  this  beatnik  stuff  one  darn  bit. 
I  liked  my  days  at  Cal--sweet  girls  and 
sincere  men  and  most  of  them  made  more 
than  good.   Of  course,  the  large  percent 
of  the  students  today  on  campus  are  fine 
young  men  and  women. 

Then  Brutus  Hamilton  took  over  as  Athletic 
Director? 

Yes,  that's  correct,  he  took  over  officially 
July  1,  1947,  I  believe.   At  least  I  was 
paid  as  General  Manager  up  to  that  date. 
Brutus  may  have  been  active  on  the  job 
before  that  date. 


Clint's  Boys  and  the  Record 

Arlett:     Now  something  I'd  like  to  get  to.   This 

is  your  favorite  territory.   I'm  speaking 
of  your  boys .  The  kids  that  have  played 
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for  you,  with  you,  that  you  knew  before 
you  were  even  coaching,  but  the  wonderful 
gang  that  you  always  regarded  as  your 
boys,  of  course  high-lighted  by  your 
19^7  championship  team.  I'd  like  to  have 
you  kind  of  Just  go  at  your  own  speed  on 
them,  because  I  know  they've  been  the 
light  of  your  life. 

Well,  I  tell  you  I  want  to  prefix  that. 
I  love  every  kid  I  ever  coached.   I  Just 
think  they're  great.   And  the  thing  that 
I'm  the  happiest  about  is  that  I  get  letters 
from  a  great  portion  of  them  yet — every  once 
in  awhile. 

And  the  thing  I  like  so  much--I  don't 
take  the  credit,  but  they're  the  type 
of  boys  who  have  made  good  in  life.   Now 
they're  not  all  millionaires,  but  they're 
all  respectable  citizens  doing  a  good  Job. 
I  can't  name  two  out  of  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  and  hundreds  that  I  coached  that 
did  not  make  good.  I  tell  you  I  Just  believe 
that  athletics  does  a  fellow  a  lot  of  good. 
I  don't  care  whether  it's  in  athletics,  or 
whether  it's  in  life,  or  whether  it's  in  any 
business,  or  anything  of  the  kind.   And  look 
at  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers  and  the  congress 
men  and  senators,  you  can't  take  the  credit 
for  it,  but  they're  so  kind  as  to  say  athletics 
helped  us  get  going,  you  see. 

Of  course,  football  was  my  original  love. 
That's  where  I  started,  that's  where  I 
got  going.   I  would  never  have  had  a  chance 
in  baseball  if  it  hadn't  been  for  football. 
But  the  point  is  that  I'm  just  afraid,  I 
Just  hesitate  to  make  any  comparisons -- 
I  Just  don't- -they 're  all  good  teams.   And 
there's  Just  one  thing,  I  Just  know  there 
are  some  mistakes  in  the  number  of  baseball 
games  that  my  club  won  during  the  time. 
I  know  that's  wrong,  because  I  know  that 
all  the  foreign  trips  we  took  never  were 
counted  in,  and  it  doesn't  make  a  particle 
of  difference  I  guess.   Only  I  guess  it's 
Just  you  know  inside  and  in  your  own  heart. 
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in  freshman  football  there  was  one  period  that 
I  went  five  years  without  my  boys  being 
licked,  and  I  don't  care—it's  been  printed 
the  other  way—I  know  its  wrong,  but  I'm 
not  going  to  cry  about  it,  but  you  Just 
think  your  kids,  they'll  say,  "Gee,  you 
know,  we  didn't  lose."  That's  kind  of 
a  funny  thing. 

And  I'll  tell  you  something  else.  You 
take  a  percentage  basis  in  basketball—of 
course  basketball  was  a  very  young  game— it 
Just  started,  and  Nibs  coached  it  a  long 
time,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  in  the  games  won 
and  lost,  that  Nibs  had  a  heck  of  a  record. 
I  mean  talking  about  the  games  that  were 
played  in  the  league  or  outside  and  so 
forth.  You  bet  your  life.   I  haven't  got 
the  exact  figures  on  that  either,  but  I 
know  I'm  right  on  it.   Nibs  percentage  of 
games  won  over  the  years  was  terrific. 

You  take  in  baseball.  I  know  that  we  won 
more  league  championships.  We've  been  a 
little  over  fair,  in  not  taking  a  break. 

I  know  of  one  school --U.  S.  C.  and  I'm 
very  fond  of  it --I'd  rather  compete  against 
them  than  anybody,  because  I  always  figured 
if  I  licked  them  I  licked  a  whale  of  a  team, 
and  if  they  licked  me  I  got  licked  by  a 
good  one  but  they  to  this  day  have  their 
records  go  out  on  those  baseball  averages, 
taking  advantage  of  ties,  etc.  to  make  them 
winners  of  more  games  and  championships 
than  is  quite  correct.  I've  seen  a  book 
published  where  it  had  them  the  champions 
of  the  CIBA  in  1947.  Well,  how  in  the 
heck  could  that  happen — we  only  beat  them 
three  out  of  four  to  start  with,  then  won 
the  world  series.   And  our  '47  team  is  the 
only  team  to  this  date  that  didn't  lose 
a  game  in  their  sectional  when  the  series 
started,  in  the  semi-finals,  and  in  the 
finals.   It's  the  only  team  to  this  day 
and  that's  what? --twenty  years  ago,  that 
won  a  world  championship  in  baseball  that 
they  had  never  lost  a  game  in  the  district 
play-off,  sime-finals  or  final  championship. 
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Barnstorming 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  here  to- -maybe 
if  you  could  Just  trace  a  little  bit  how  the 
NCAA  championship  series  began.   I  know  that 
you  were  certainly  instrumental  in  it. 

Well—there  were  two  or  three  other  fellov/s 
who  were  just  active  in  it--Everett  Barnes  from 
Colgate  and  John  Kohr  from  Michigan  State 
and  oh,  there  was  a  lot  of  them.   I  forget 
that  writer  who  was  very  helpful  to  Uo-~I 
know  it  so  well,  oh  yes,  Hugh  Fullerton, 
Jr.  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

But  anyway,  what  happened  was --they '11  tell 
a  story  about  sitting  under  a  tree  and  every 
thing  like  that.   All  those  trips  I  told  you. 
See  we  took  trips  in  '26  to  Honolulu.   Then 
we  took  a  trip  to  Japan  and  Honolulu  in  '29. 
Then  I  took  a  club  to  Mexico — General  Rodriguez 
was  the  president  of  Mexico  then.   George 
Wolfman  was  the  captain  of  our  club  in  '33- 
Then  I  had  another  trip  all  planned  to  go 
to  Cuba — I  think  it  was  in  '34  or  maybe  '35-- 
I  was  all  set  and  they  had  a  revolution  down 
there  in  the  schools  and  I  said,  "The  heck 
with  that.  We're  not  going  to  go  down  there 
and  get  mixed  in  any  brawl  like  that."   So 
I  called  it  off.   Then  we  went  in  '38  all 
through  the  middle  west  and  far  east. 
We'd  get  on  the  train  (we  had  a  chartered 
pullman  car)  and  we'd  ride  to  Denver.  We'd 
sidetrack  the  car,  get  off  and  play  a  baseball 
game,  keep  the  car  sidetracked  there,  next  day 
get  on  the  train  and  go  on  up  to  Nebraska. 
Then  up  to  some  other  place  in  Minnesota, 
say  Carlton  College.  We  released  the  private 
car  at  Minnesota.  We  went  all  through  there-- 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Notre  Dame,  Michigan, 
Michigan  State,  oh,  a  lot  of  other  schools. 
Then  on  to  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton  and 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania.   Then  up  to  Amherst, 
Williams,  Dartmouth,  and  then  we  came  across 
the  Canadian-Pacific  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver 
and  Seattle.   Think  of  the  education. 

That  was  in  '38.   Never  cost  the  ASUC  one 
penny.  What  we  did  was  to  promote—we'd  get 
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us  a  big  guarantee--!  mean  I  think  we  got 
$150  or  $200  for  a  game  and  if  we  played 
two  games  with  them  we'd  get  another  $100 
or  something  like  that,  but  it  was  not 
much  money.   Course  it  didn't  cost: as  much 
to  go,  and  we'd  go  on  those  trains  much 
more  reasonable,  and  on  top  of  that,  the 
guy  I  always  gave  so  much  credit  to,  was 
my  old  good  friend,  Cookie  Devincenzi, 
owner  of  the  Oakland  baseball  club,  my 
buddy.   I  have  his  picture  right  here- -I 
was  going  to  show  it  to  you--it  is  auto 
graphed,  "To  my  best  friend, "  and  I  really 
thought  the  world  of  him.   He  was  a  wonder 
ful  fellow.   He  used  to  give  us  games. 

That's  another  thing  that  helped  our  club, 
because  we  played  the  pros  a  lot.   We  always 
played  Oakland.   And  I  don't  mean  preliminary 
either.  We'd  play  right  in  the  season. 
Once  in  awhile  they'd  come  along  like  that, 
and  he'd  play  us  down  there  in  his  park  and 
give  us  the  whole  works--!  mean  the  income. 
Maybe  we  did  pay  for  the  lights .   This  money 
would  help  us  finance  our  trips.   Of  course, 
we  would  get  a  little  present  for  Cookie 
and  the  Oaks  players — I  remember  we  got  a 
wallet  inscribed  from  the  Bears  to  all  the 
Oakland  players.   That  made  them  feel 
happy  too,  you  know. 

Then  one  time  I  got  all  the  sports  writers 
of  the  Oakland  press  to  pick  an  all-star 
semi-pro  baseball  team,  anything,  any  kind- 
all-star,  and  play  our  club  out  here.  What 
we  did  was  to  get  the  sororities  to  have  a 
father-daughter  dinner,  you  see,  and  the 
old  men  liked  baseball.   Then  sell  them 
all  tickets.  That  was  the  way  we  worked 
it  for  the  game  at  the  Oaks  Ball  Park. 
The  girls  would  have  their  dads  for  dinner 
and  then  I'd  get  my  players  to  go  to  the 
sororities  and  sell  them  all. 

We'd  make  money  for  these  trips,  and  then 
we  did  it  again  in  '41,  only  this  time  we 
came  home  by  New  Orleans --that  way,  the 
southern  way.   In  '33  when  we  went  to  Mexico, 
we  went  on  a  bus  to  the  border,  then  on 
a  train.   Oh,  we  went  every  way--we  got  there 
and  back.   Two  times  on  these  trips  we 
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promoting  we  worked  another  little  deal, 
when  we  were  over  in  Japan.  We  got  them  to 
play  us  one  extra  game  and  split  50-50. 
We  were  very  popular  there.   I'll  never 
forget,  I  always  kidded  whether  I  got  my 
telf  or  not,  but  carried  it  away  darn  near 
in  a  wheelbarrow — that  yen  business  you 
know.  When  we  came  home—we  were  gone  all 
summer,  and  I  paid  all  expenses  of  the  kids— 
everybody's  expenses.  We  even  hired  a  car 
in  Honolulu.   It  was  one  of  my  old  football 
players  had  the  agency,  so  he  didn't  charge 
me  too  much  for  it,  but  we  paid  for  it. 
When  they  got  home — I  bought  all  the  kids 
tickets  home.   And  I  still  had  $1200  bucks 
I  turned  into  the  ASUC.  That  was  a  pretty 
good  deal. 

Then  another  time  I  got  back  with--I  forget 
where  it  was --some  dough.  I  didn't  get  home 
with  any  extra  from  Mexico --that  was  a 
little  tough.  But  we  got  even.   But  it 
never  cost  the  boys  or  ASUC.  We'd  make 
these  trips  and--I  think  those  are  the 
things  that  helped  get  this  world  series 
going.  We  had  been  talking  a  lot  about  it 
on  all  these  trips . 

I  remember  a  very  wonderful  letter  that 
Dr.  Sproul  showed  me--I  might  have  a  copy 
of  it  yet — I'm  not  sure—that  he  got  from 
the  president  of  Yale  in  which  he  said  that 
he  Just  wanted  to  write  and  tell  him  what 
a  fine  bunch  of  boys  had  been  there  on  the 
campus  and  playing,  and  that  type  of  a 
fellow  was  a  credit  to  the  university  and 
anytime  they  wanted  to  come  again  they 
were  welcome.   Dr.  Sproul  sent  me  the  letter 

And  that  happened  in  a  lot  of  cases .  It 
happened  at  Amherst  and  it  happened  at  a 
lot  of  places,  and  we  never  had  any  trouble 
on  any  of  those  trips.   One  of  the  kids 
I  took  as  manager  to  Honolulu — oh  I  don't 
know—nothing  serious,  you  know.   I  don't 
know,  he  did  some  little  thing,  but  heck, 
it  didn't  hurt  anything.   In  fact  the 
Chief  of  Police  roomed  next  to  me  in  the 
Elks  Club  in  Honolulu  and  he  told  me  if 
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and  he  would  take  care  of  us.  What  a  swell 
gent.  We  just  never  had  any  trouble.  They 
were  just  wonderful  kids . 

Some  of  those  trips --the  long  ones  like 
Japan — and  I  think  it  was  a  very  smart  stunt, 
and  I  think  for  any  coach  doing  a  thing 
of  that  kind,  I  mean  barnstorming,  is  to 
take  his  wife  along.   That's  what  I  did. 
I  took  Ted,  my  wife,  with  me.   I  couldn't 
take  her  to  Mexico  with  me,  because  John 
and  Bill,  my  sons,  woke  up  with  the  mumps 
about  two  days  before  I  was  going  to  leave, 
so  she  had  to  stay  here.   I  took  her  over 
to  Japan  and  those  young  men—ail  that 
bunch  that  went  over  there --to  this  day 
grown  men  with  families --they  call  her 
Mama-san.   But  she  was  a  good  influence 
because  the  kids  would  be  gentlemen  in  front 
of  a  lady,  and  she'd  go  out  with  these 
kids  if  they  got  a  little  homesick,  help 
them  buy  presents  for  their  sweethearts 
or  their  mothers  or  whatever  it  was,  and 
it  was  just  wonderful.   It  was  just  a 
wonderful  thing. 

And  I  had  another  rewarding  experience  when 
I  was  general  manager,  or  athletic  director 
at  the  University  of  California.   I  wrote 
a  different  group—as  many  as  50-60  letters, 
approximately  every  week—fellows  who  were 
out  in  the  service.   But  what  I  did,  I 
wrote  this  letter  all  alike  of  the  same 
vintage— two  or  three  classes  that  knew  all 
about  each  other  and  I'd  tell  them  what 
was  going  on,  and  have  it  mimeographed  and 
my  secretary  would  send  it  out.   Then  on 
each  one  of  them,  I'd  write  some  little 
cock-eyed  thing,  and  they'd  be  sent  over  to 
wherever  they  were --Japan  or  Australia  or 
anyplace.   I'd  write  some  little  thing- 
something  they  did  funny  or  some  error  they 
had  made  or  some  cock-eyed  thing,  just  in 
my  own  hand  and  it  would  tickle  them. 
And  lots  of  them  would  write  back. 

I  remember  one  thing  that  I  said,  primarily 
it  was  to  the  baseball  kids  that  this 
statement  pertained,  but  I  said,  "Remember 


Evans:       those  trips  we  took?"   Then  I  kind  of  recited, 
linked  the  Mexico  and  the  Japan  and  the 
Honolulu  trips  and  all  those  good  times. 
And  I  said,  "In  my  little  old  humble  way, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  maybe  that  did 
you  as  much  good,  those  trips  (seeing  these 
things,  different  things  like  we  did,  different 
universities,  and  coming  home  a  different 
way)  as  a  half  a  year  in  college,  probably, 
as  a  regular  help  for  your  life."  And 
invariably,  everyone  of  them  came  back  and 
said,  "You^re  just  wrong.   It  was  worth  more 
than  any  half  year."   Maybe  it  was  worth  a 
year  or  even  more  of  education. 

I've  even  taken  players--!  think  I've  got 
one—try  to  figure  his  name—that  had  never 
ridden  in  sleeping  cars,  on  trains.   These 
kids  ribbed  him  to  put  his  arm  in  the  hammock, 
you  know.   They  said  it  would  protect  his 
arm.   Poor  guy,  couldn't  lift  it  the  next 
morning  [laughter}.   The  dirty  devils.   Those 
kids  built  a  comaraderie,  you  know.  You 
take  a  gent  like  that  Bob  Peterson,  the 
trainer.   On  the  trips  east  and  the  last 
trip  to  Honolulu,  of  course  he  wasn't  here  in 
earlier  days,  but  Billy  Fallon,  our  trainer 
on  that  first  trip  east  was  the  same  type, 
but  what  great  men  they  were  building  the 
morale  in  the  kids,  and  keeping  it  built  up. 

That's  a  great  thing  in  sports,  is  to  keep 
that  morale  up.   Not  have  a  fellow  sitting 
on  the  bench  belly-aching  a  little  bit  because 
he  isn't  in  there.   A  gent  like  Pete  or 
Billy—they  wouldn't  go  for  it,  you  see. 
My  belief  always  was,  and  it  still  is— I 
can  use  baseball  for  an  illustration.   I 
always  said,  "if  the  substitute  second  base 
man  sitting  on  the  bench  could  honestly  pull 
for  the  second  baseman  who  was  playing— and 
I  don't  mean  lip  service--!  mean,  mean  it  from 
the  inside— then  you  got  a  baseball  club." 
And  you  could  use  that  in  any  other  position 
or  any  other  type  of  sport. 
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The  Axe  Tradition  -  Beginning  with  Baseball 

Clint,  we've  been  talking  about  so  many 
things  connected  with  California  and  the  old 
days  and  recent  days,  and  what  have  you,  and 
you  and  I  have  just  been  talking  off  the 
record  here  about  The  Axe  and  the  tradition 
that  surrounds  it  and  how  we  got  it  and  how 
we  lost  it.   I  wonder  if  you  might  give 
your  recollection—well  you  weren't  around 
when  it  was  stolen  I  imagine,  but  you  were 
certainly  around  when  it  was  stolen  back— 
we  both  know  some  of  the  people.   How  about 
telling  me  a  little  bit  of  what  you  were  just 
saying. 

Well,  I  was  around  when  it  was  stolen  back  all 
right.   The  original  axe  was  stolen  from 
Stanford  in  1899,  and  it  was  over  in  San 
Francisco  and  there's  quite  a  history  as 
everybody's  read.  Then  there's  a  book  written 
on  it  how  they  rushed  it  up  the  street,  and 
the  other  fellows  met,  and  then  a  nice  good 
gal-friend  of  the  gang  hid  it  under  her  clothes 
This  is  not  completely  authentic,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  man  carrying  the  axe  met  the  gal 
and  they  walked  to  the  boat  together—no 
suspicion  of  him  with  a  lady.   They  brought 
it  across  on  the  old  ferry,  and  I'm  pretty  sure 
it  was  stored  in  the  Chi  Phi  fraternity 
house  until  they  finally  got  it  salted  away 
in  the  bank.   However,  the  story  on  the 
history  of  the  axe  says  it  was  stored  in  a 
photographic  safe  in  Oakland,  then  later 
taken  to  the  gym  at  Cal. 

Then,  over  the  years,  of  course,  it  was  one 
of  the  great  awards.   It  was  a  baseball  axe 
pure  and  simple  in  those  days,  and  it  was 
a  great  award.   A  number  of  times  they  tried 
to  steal  it  back,  but  it  went  down  in  history, 
it  and  the  axe  yell.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  believe  that  in  the  whole  United  States 
the  first  card  stunt  that  was  ever  put  in 
any  bleachers  by  human  beings  and  cards  — 
I'm  sure  it  was  done  on  the  California  field, 
and  I'm  positive  that  the  first  thing  that 
they  put  in  was  an  axe,  and  I'm  sure  that 
old  Spike  Woodward,  who's  now  gone,  as  one 
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of  the  yell-leaders,  helped  do  it.   And  the 
reason  I'm  pretty  sure  of  that,  because  he 
sent  me  one  of  the  original  pictures  of  it, 
and  I  gave  it  to  the  library  over  here  one 
day,  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Anyhow,  when  it  was  stolen  back — I  must  say, 
unfortunately  we  got  a  little  lax.  It  used 
to  be  in  the  old  days  that  the  whole  student 
body,  after  the  Axe  Rally  would  walk  with  it 
to  the  bank  depository.   The  Axe  Rally  was 
one  of  the  big  rallies  of  the  year—each 
year  the  outstanding  athlete  in  baseball—a 
young  leader  type  with  much  ability— would 
be  awarded  "Custodian  of  the  Axe,"  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  honors  that  was  given  to 
any  undergraduate  student .  They  would  then 
keep  the  axe  handle,  and  each  year  they'd 
put  in  a  new  axe  handle  with  the  blue  and 
gold  colors  on  it  and  so  forth.  The  axe- 
head  itself,  which  Stanford  had  made  many 
years  ago,  and  tried  to  present  over  in  San 
Francisco  when  we  swiped  it,  they'd  take  back 
and  put  it  in  the  vault.  In  the  early  days 
the  whole  student  body  would  walk  from  the 
Greek  Theatre  to  the  vault  down  at  Shattuck 
Avenue.   Then  it  got  so  only  the  freshmen 
would  go.   Then  this  particular  time,  and 
Whitey  Wyatt  had  been  Custodian  of  the  Axe 
the  year  before  and  Norm  Horner  was  just 
elected  to  have  it— wonderful  fellow  and  a 
wonderful  pitcher  and  a  fine  man.   And  he 
had  a  great  record.   He  received  it,  and 
Whitey  couldn't  be  there  so  he  asked  me  to 
present  it,  and  I  did  to  Norm,  and  then  the 
rally  committee,  instead  of  marching  down 
to  the  bank— in  all  due  respect  to  the  rally 
committee --good  guys,  but  they  took  some  of 
the  entertainers  that  were  there  and  went  up 
to  a  fraternity  house  to  have  a  little  fun, 
because  they  thought  the  Axe  was  going  down 
in — what  do  you  call  these? 

Armored  truck? 

Armored  truck  exactly.   So  they  thought  it 
was  safe.  Well,  they  got  down  to  the  bank, 
and  as  soon  as  the  armored  truck  got  open  some 
body  threw  some  tear  gas  and  a  bunch  of 
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fellows  wearing  California  rooting  hats-- 
they  weren't  Calif ornians  at  all — they'd 
stolen  them  over  the  years  and  had  them 
piled  away  and  they  were  Stanford  fellows. 
And  they  got  away  with  the  Axe,  stole  it, 
because  there  weren't  enough  Calif ornians 
there  to  defend  it.  Well,  Norm  and  a  bunch 
of  them  went  clear  down  that  night  to  Stanford. 
Were  you  one  of  them? 

I  went  down  too. 

I  declare.  Well  that's  wonderful,  Art. 
Then  when  they  got  back,  way  early  in  the 
morning,  I  forget  how,  I  had  some  contacts, 
but  I  got  Norm  and  hid  him  up  in  my  house. 
The  phones  were  ringing  from  everyplace, 
wondering  where  he  was.   I  hope  the  Lord  will 
forgive  us  because  we  just  lied  a  little  bit, 
because  we  said  we  didn't  know,  my  wife  and 
I,  and  she  was  fixing  his  room  up  with  flowers 
and  aspirin  and  everything  else — Just  to  make 
Norm  feel  better  and  less  depressed.   That 
was  on  a  Thursday  and  on  Saturday  we  had  the 
Big  Game  up  here,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  that  they  ever  had,  I  think,  any  radio 
announcements  from  the  field,  and  there  were 
two  broadcasting  companies  there.   Stanford 
all  came  up  wearing  pasteboard  axes.   But 
old  Norm  went  out,  and  boy  what  a  game 
that  boy  pitched.   He  didn't  only  pitch  a 
game,  but  he  hit  one  of  the  conclusive  hits 
that  beat  'em.   Oh,  I  was  very  proud  of  him 
that  day . 

You  won  the  game  7  to  6  if  I  remember. 

I  forget  the  score,  but  I  know  we  won  it. 
I  know  another  fellow  that  I  think--!  thought 
it  was  a  little  bit  bigger  score  than  that. 
But  anyhow,  it's  neither  here  nor  there,  if 
I'm  not  mistaken  Harry  Butler  hit  a  heck  of 
a  screamer  that  counted  in  the  score  also-- 
this  little  third-sacker,  as  I  remember. 

California  Celebrities 

Well,  talking  about  the  Axe  brings  me  around 
to  some  of  the  people.  You  were  talking 
about  Norm  Horner  and  other  outstanding  athletes 
who  have  been  Custodian  of  the  Axe,  and  I 
know  that  your  personal  memory  goes  back 
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a  long  ways  and  your  knowledge  of  people 
precedes  your  own  time.  We  talked  a  little 
bit  too  about  some  of  those  people — people 
whose  names  who  stand  out  in  your  memory  as 
being  among  California's  greats.   I  wonder 
if  we  might  bring  them  up  as  they  come  to 
mind  at  least.  You  may  not  think  of  them 
all,  and  I  know  you  don't  want  to  leave  any 
body  out,  but  you  might  think  of  some  of  them, 
because  there  were  some  famous  names . 

I  can  think  of  many  California  greats.   I 
knew  a  great  many  of  these  men  a  little  later, 
but  the  ones  that  I'm  speaking  about  now 
were  great  athletes  in  the  very  early  1900 's  — 
1902,  '03,  '04,  along  in  there  particularly. 
Probably  one  of  the  great,  great  football 
players  and  a  great  baseball  player  was 
"Ovie"  Overall.   And  "Ovie"  Overall  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  great  pitchers  on  the  "Evers 
to  Tinkers  to  Chance"  infield  on  the  Chicago 
Cubs  when  they  had  that  great  team.   Frank 
Chance  was  the  manager,  and  they  had  "Three - 
Fingered"  Brown  and  a  bunch  of  those  fellows. 
But  of  that  same  vintage  here  there  was 
another  great  player  named  Heinie  Heitmuller. 
Of  course  he  was  a  baseball  player  primarily, 
but  he  went  on  and  did  a  lot  in  the  big 
leagues.   And  also  Nick  Williams,  the  old 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Seals,  and  as 
I  recall  it  there  were  two  or  three  more--oh 
I  wish  I  could  think  of  that  catcher's  name 
from  Whittier.   Oh  yes,  it  was  Jack  Bliss. 
Also  Hap  ivfyers,  a  great  big  league  first 
baseman.   And  later  Taylor  Donthett  played 
on  three  World  Championship  teams  for  the 
St.  Louis  Cards. 

How  about  fellows  like  Kaarsberg  and  Smith? 

Now  Kaarsberg  was  a  great  athlete,  and 
"Locomotive"  Smith,  too,  they  were  great  football 
players . 

Kaarsberg' s  first  name  was  Pete,  wasn't  it? 

Pete  Kaarsberg.   "Locomotive"  Smith  was  the 
other  one,  and  of  course  that  long  run  that 
they  still  talk  about  to  this  day—the  field 
was  a  little  longer  in  those  days  you  know. 
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I  believe  I'm  correct  in  saying  that  actual 
goal  to  goal  was  110  yards .  Now  I  might  be 
wrong  in  this  but  I'm  pretty  sure  I'm  right. 
Sherman  made  this  long  run.   He  got  the  ball 
behind  the  goal  line  about  five  yards  and  ran 
it  for  a  touchdown  and  it's  always  gone 
down  through  history  as  the  longest  run  by 
a  Calif ornian  for  a  T.D.   And  there's  some 
more. 

Billy  Drum  was  a  great  track  man  in  those 
days,  and  they  saw  a  lot  of  him.   And  his 
speed  in  carrying  the  Axe  at  the  original 
stealing  is  written  in  the  book,  "The  Stan 
ford  Axe"  edited  and  written  by  Archie  Cloud 
and  illustrated  by  James  H.  Cheek,  better 
known  as  Herb  Cheek,  a  track  man  on  the 
first  track  squad  that  ever  went  East.  They 
won  and  on  their  return  were  the  incentive 
for  the  writing  of  the  great  California  song, 
"Our  Sturdy  Golden  Bear." 

I  remember  our  baseball  club  had  all  the  old 
axe  stealers  who  were  still  alive  a  number 
of  years  ago,  about  1951*  or  a  little  earlier, 
to  come  to  our  annual  luncheon.   And  we  started 
from  then  on  always  making  the  axe  stealers 
part  of  the  luncheon  prior  to  the  baseball 
opening  game  against  the  California  alumni. 
And  these  fellows  were  really  thrilled  at  the 
first  meeting.  You  see  this  was  the  first 
time  as  a  unit  that  what  was  left  of  them  had 
ever  been  invited  to  a  public  function  and 
been  given  some  honors .   And  they  in  turn  got 
so  pleased  over  it  that  one  of  them  wrote  a 
book  that's  very  interesting.  I  have  a  couple 
of  copies  of  it  myself,  and  it  can  tell  all 
the  details  of  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Well,  going  on  a  few  years,  Clint,  when  you 
first  came  to  Cal  I'm  sure  there  were  some 
mighty  outstanding  athletes  in  those  days 
too  who  just  preceded  you  or  were  your 
contemporaries . 

I  always  figured  that  this  1912  class,  and 
I  don't  mean  this  on  account  of  me,  it  was 
Just  one  of  the  great  classes.  We  came  here 
in  1908,  and  we  had  a  freshman  team  that  was 
a  pip.   And  fellows  like  Amos  Elliot  and 
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Louie  Watts  and  Chet  Allen  and  Lank  Harris 
and  Herman  and  "Cap"  Phleger,  brothers,  and 
Lloyd  Carpenter,  Tod  Wheeler,  "jordon,  big 
old  Babe, "  and  Harry  Lawton,  Jim  Black,  Sam 
Abbott,  George  Hansen  and  many  more.   "Babe" 
Jordon  used  to  take  care  of  me.   I  was  little, 
and  he  was  big.   He  weighed  about  240,  and 
if  I  ever  got-- 

Babe  who? 

Babe  Jordan.   He  didn't  play  on  that  freshman 
team.   He  was  one  year  ahead  of  us,  but  when 
ever  I'd  get  in  a  little  trouble,  I  was  a 
little  guy,  why,  he'd  always  take  care  of 
me.   I  always  thought  old  Babe  was  a  great 
guy.   And  I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  more 
that  were  on  that  freshman  team.   But  we  had 
a  very  successful  season,  and  in  those  days, 
they'd  take  a  number  of  the  fellows  up  from 
the  freshmen  to  play  on  the  Varsity  too.   It 
was  perfectly  all  right.   But  it  didn't  count 
any  time  against  you  or  a  Big  C  or  anything 
unless  you  played  against  Stanford.   So  five 
or  six  of  us  were  invited  up  to  finish  the 
season.   We  got  a  chance  to  play  a  little 
bit  with  the  Varsity. 

Bob  Sproul  was  a  freshman  when  we  were  sophomores, 
and  nevertheless,  he  pays  a  great  compliment 
to  that  group  of  fellows  that  I  have  named, 
plus  so  many  more  of  them.   There's  eight  of 
these  classmates  of  nine.   Some  of  them  are 
gone  now.   They  were  given  the  honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree  after  they  graduated  many 
years,  because  of  the  great  things  they'd 
done  in  life.   I'm  speaking  about  Herm  Phleger 
and  I'm  speaking  about  Jim  Black  and  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  oh,  I  don't  know. 
I  have  a  picture.   I  could  name  all  of  them  by 
heart,  here  goes  for  the  rest,  Newton  Drury, 
Tracy  Storer,  Dr.  William  Kerr,  Horace  Albright 
and  Ray  Gidney.   I  think  it's  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  I'm  very  proud  to  say  that  I  knew 
them.   And  graduated  the  same  day  they  did. 
They  were  and  are  wonderful  men. 

Well,  not  too  much  later,  and  I  know  from 
looking  at  your  pictures,  that  you  had  some 
great  people,  not  necessarily  all  baseball 
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players  or  football  players,  but  I  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  picture  that  you 
have,  autographed  by  Eddie  Beeson. 

Oh,  that  rascal.   Eddie  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  finest  men  that  ever  went  to  this  Univer 
sity,  and  I'm  going  to  brag  again  a  little 
bit.   Stanford  was  after  him,  and  I  heard 
about  him.   He'd  been  in  a  high  school  track 
meet  down  here.   In  those  days  we  used  to 
think  not  only  about  getting  him  to  corne  to 
California  for  California's  sake,  but  we  were 
a  little  bit  interested  in  our  fraternities 
and  things  of  that  kind.   So  I  went  clear  up 
to  Healdsburg  on  that  little  old  tram  thing 
that  in  those  days  went  up  through  that  country, 
I  forget  how  I  got  over  to  Napa,  but  you  got 
on  this  little  train  or  tram,  and  it  got  you 
up  there  eventually.   And  I  went  out  to  see 
Eddie.   And  he  was  working  in  a  packing  house. 
We  had  quite  a  little  talk,  and  I  liked  him, 
and  he  apparently  got  along  with  me,  and  we 
got  him  to  come  down. 

So  he  came  down,  and  looked  the  place  over,  and 
of  course  we  took  him  into  our  fraternity 
right  away.  We  got  him,  and  Stanford  didn't 
get  that  guy,  and  he,  oh,  he  was  terrific. 
He  was  a  great  all-round  athlete.   He  had 
to  work  his  way  pretty  much,  and  then  he  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  Olympics  in  Sweden,  I 
believe  it  was,  but  he  just  had  to  make  some 
money  for  the  next  semester  in  college,  and 
so  he  didn't  go.   But  he  would  have  made  a 
great  Decathlon  man. 

I  remember  I  walked  down  with  him  one  day 
here  in  Berkeley  to  a  Stanford  meet,  Stanford 
had  George  Horine,  who  was  a  great  high  jumper. 
George  was  a  great  high  jumper,  and  at  that 
time  he  had  the  world's  record.   As  I  was 
saying  I  was  walking  down  with  Eddie  to  the 
luncheon  prior  to  the  meet  at  the  Shattuck 
Hotel.   And  old  Eddie  said,  "Ah  Clint,"  he 
said--we  used  to  think  we  were  devils  if  we'd 
bet  fifty  cents  or  two  bits  or  a  dollar  or 
something,  you  know--he  said,  "You  bet  that 
Horine  don't  beat  me."   And  I  said,  "You're 
nuts.  What  are  you  giving  me?"   I  said,  "He's 
a  champion."   He  said,  "All  right,  you  do  it." 
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Evans:       So  that  afternoon  we  all  went  to  the  meet 
at  the  old  one-fifth  of  a  mile  track  next 
to  the  eucalyptus  grove.  I  don't  recall 
that  we  ever  did  any  participation  in  the 
betting--but  by  golly,  Eddie  tied  Horine 
at  six  feet,  oh — I  don't  know — four  or  five 
inches,  which  was  almost  unheard  of.   And 
Eddie  had  Just  started  jumping  the  week  before-- 
I  mean  in  college.   He  actually  invented  the 
Western  roll  while  he  was  a  student  in  Healdsburg 
High  School. 

It's  a  funny  thing,  the  sequel  to  that  story. 
The  week  before  I  was  standing  down  there 
on  the  track,  and  after  the  track  meet  was 
over  we  had  a  high  Jumper  that  was  having 
difficulty  making  five  eleven.   And  in  those 
days  you  had  to  keep  your  head  higher  than  your 
feet  too,  so  I — I  don't  know  how  high  Eddie 
could  have  jumped  if  they  could  do  like  they 
do  today,  roll  over.   But  anyhow,  Eddie  kidded 
with  good  old  Walter  Christie  and  he  said, 
"Walter,  I  can  jump  over  that."   And  if  you 
knew  Walter,  he'd  Just  smile  and  he'd  kind  of 
wink  out  of  his  eye,  and  he'd  say,  "Let's 
see  you."  And  I  was  standing  there. 

And  he  walked  back,  Eddie  did,  and  took  a 
little  stride,  a  step,  and  he  jumped  up, 
and  he  hopped  right  over  the  darn  thing. 
And  I'll  never  forget  what  Walter  said. 
He  said,  "Good  night!   The  entrants'  names 
for  the  big  meet  will  be  out  Monday."  This 
was  on  a  Saturday  before.  I  think  it  was 
against  the  Olympic  Club,  possibly,  that 
we  were  competing.   And  that  was  the  story 
I  was  telling  about,  leading  up  to,  going 
down  there,  and  he  jumped  six  feet  four 
or  something,  because  he  had  developed  this 
so-called  Western  roll.   Mr.  Horine  was 
a  good  sportsman  about  it  all. 

Afterwards,  some  place  in  some  of  the  local 
papers  that  I  might  have  yet,  but  I  am  sure 
I  saw  in  one  of  the  city  papers  where 
Horine  came  out  and  said,  "give  Eddie  the 
credit  for  developing  the  Western  roll, 
that  us  fellows  have  imitated." 

What  he  did,  Eddie  was  sitting  by  the 
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jumping  pit  one  day  and  had  a  stick/  in  his 
hand  and  he  was  pushing  down  on  the  top  of 
this  thing,  and  it  would  jump  up  in  the  air, 
and  he  said,  "You  know,  every  time  I  knock 
the  bar  off  it's  my  buttocks."   And  it  used 
to  be  the  old  scissors,  you  know.   If  he 
could  figure  out,  he  said,  "If  I  could  figure 
out  some  way  or  other  where  that  snap  would 
throw  the  buttocks  up...".   And  so  he  got 
to  thinking,  so  he  went  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pit,  took  off  with  the  same  foot, 
which  made  him  snap  up  his  buttocks  as  he 
went  over,  and  then  roll.   But  he  kept 
his  head  higher  than  his  feet.   And  from  that 
time  he  went  on,  and  he  ended  up  by  breaking 
the  world's  record,  in  1913*  I  think  it  was, 
he  jumped  six  feet-0h--it  was—six  feet, 
seven  and  five-eighths  inches,  breaking 
George  Horine's  record  of  six  feet,  seven 
inches.   And  I've  often  wondered  how  high 
that  boy  could  have  jumped  if  they  had  let 
him  do  that  roll  like  they  do  now. 

And  of  course  he  went  on  then  to  become 
a  fine  dentist. 

Oh,  yes,  he's  retired  now,  and  raising 
prunes  at  his  ranch  and  home  in  Healdsburg. 
And  his  son,  Dr.  Perry  Beeson,  came  on  to 
California  afterwards  and  played  a  little 
football,  and  rowed  on  the  crew  a  little, 
and  is  a  practicing  dentist  in  Healdsburg 
and  he  also  teaches  part  time  over  at  the 
University  Dental  School  in  San  Francisco. 

Well,  just  —  just  pulling  them  out  of  the  hat, 
Clint,  thinking  back,  you  know,  over  these 
years,  there  have  certainly  been  other  boys 
who  have  been  outstanding  in  your  mind, 
whether  they  were  in  a  sport  that  you  were 
coaching  at  the  time  or  they  might  have  been 
in  others,  but  I  know  that  they've  all  been 
friends  of  yours,  and  I  just  wondered  if  any 
other  particular  ones  . .  . 

Are  you  speaking  about  my  day  in  college  or 
before  my  day? 

As  a  coach  or. 
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Evans:         As  a  coach.  That's  a  little  difficult,  and 
I'm  awfully  scared.   I  love  'em  all.   I 
think  they're  great,  and  I  just  don't  know. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  wouldn't  make  a  comparison 
if  I  could  help  it,  from  one  kid  over  another, 
although  naturally,  and  I  think  that  they 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  it,  there  are 
certain  fellows  that  maybe  are  better  than 
others  athletically. 

You  take  fellows  in  football,  like  Bob  Herwig, 
Johnnie  Meek,  ail-American,  what  a  blocker, 
like  Sam  Chapman.  What  an  all-round  athlete 
he  was.   Both  sides  of  the  picture,  like 
Jack  Jensen.   There's  two  kids  that  made 
all-American  in  two  sports,  and  Herwig 
made  it  twice  in  one  sport,  and  also  of  course, 
with  a  great  war  record.   And  Bob  Reinhard 
made  all-American  football  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  and  a  number  of  times  after  in 
pro  football  and  also  a  fine  war  record  in 
under  sea  demolition.   All  of  these  kids  had 
great  war  records . 

And  then  I  can  think  farther  back  too. 
That  coach,  Andy  Smith,  he  had  the  idea, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.   He  was  a  psychologist 
and  a  good  coach  and  he  had  those  gents  playing 
for  him,  believe  you  me.   And  I've  sat  at 
his  feet  and  listened  to  him,  and  I'm  proud 
of  it.   He  was  a  great  coach.   I  don't  care 
what  anybody  says,  he  was  a  great  coach. 

But  I  must  get  back.   There's  many  of  these 
men  on  that  wonder  team  that  were  great. 
But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  they  ever  have 
said  all  that  should  have  been  said  about 
old  Pesky  Sprott.  What  an  athlete  that  guy 
was!   He  was  dynamite  in  a  football  suit, 
and  he  wasn't  the  biggest  fellow  in  the  world, 
but  he  was  tough.   He  played  on  the  teams 
with  Stan  Barnes  and  Cort  Majors  and  Brick 
Muller;  they  all  came  up  from  San  Diego 
High  School,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   Also  on 
the  same  wonder  team  was  the  greatest  of 
all  punters,  Archie  Nisbet  from  Pomona  High 
School.   He  was  my  boy,  even  in  high  school-- 
what  a  man.   Pesky  was  a  little  older  than 
the  rest  of  this  bunch,  and  in  one  track 
meet,  he  won  three  distance  races  in  the 
same  meet.   I  can't  be  sure—but  it  could 
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be  looked  up- -but  I  think  it  was  the  half 
mile,  mile  and  two  mile,  or  something  like 
that.   I  think  those  were  the  three.   And 
it's  just  unbelievable  that  a  fellow 'd  be 
strong  enough  to  do  that.   I  knew  a  lot  of 
other  things  about  him.   After  years,  we 
used  to  play  at  the  same  golf  club,  and  he 
was  always  so  strong,  and  he'd  come  up  to 
some  of  these  old  fellows  and  say,  "How  are 
you?"  and  take  his  hand  and  he'd  hit  him  in 
the  back  and  the  other  in  the  chest,  and 
knock  the  wind  right  out  of  the  poor  guys. 
We  used  to  tell  him  he  was  crazy;  he'd  kill 
one  of  these  old  men!   Returning,  Brick 
Muller  of  course  was  just  really  great, 
California's  first  ail-American  football 
player,  a  great  track  man  and  a  fine  base 
ball  player.   Just  great. 

Clint,  speaking  of  those  days,  and  I'm  thinking 
now  not  only  of  people  who  .were  great  athletes, 
but  men  who  had  a  great  influence  on  athletes 
here,  and  whose  names  are  so  well  remembered 
by  you,  and,  well,  by  me  and  many  other 
people,  but  some  of  the  people  who  perhaps 


helped  coaching  and  training, 
thinking  of  Doc  Boles . 


Well,  I'm 


Yeah.  Well,  I'm  just  delighted  to  say 
something  along  that  line  to  you,  Art. 
I  think  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  those 
wonderful  professors  in  the  days  gone  by, 
haven't  we,  where  they  really  were  interested 
in—like  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and  Henry 
Morse  Stephens,  Eddie  O'Neil  and  old  Colonel 
Edwards .   Those  fellows  were  interested  in 
athletics  also,  and  they  were  great  men  in 
their  fields.   And  many  more  of  them,  I 
can't  name  them  all. 

But  getting  back  to  the  details  of  it. 
Of  course,  Walter  Christie  came  here  early, 
Just  right  around—something  seems  to  tell 
me  1902.   Now  I  believe  that's  pretty  close 
to  right.   And  he  was  not  only  the  track 
coach,  but  he  was  the  trainer,  and,  oh, 
I  think  he  even  helped  baseball  a  little 
bit  one  year  or  so.   And  he  was  just  a  good 
hard  worker. 

And  then  of  course  right  about  that  time 
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Charlie  Voltz  came  in  to  be  an  assistant 
in  the  track  and  the  training,  and  he  even 
tually  got  to  be  the  head  trainer  for  many 
years.   And  Bob  Hemphill — good  old  Bob 
Hemphill,  the  equipment  man.   He  came  in 
about--just  at  that  time,  I  think,  about 
1902;  and  he  used  to  be  there  at  old  Harmon 
Gym,  and  gee,  what  a  guy  he  was --and  is  1 
He's  still  alive.   I  go  down  to  see  him  about 
every  week.   He  has  to  take  it  pretty  easy 
in  a  rest  home,  but  he  tickles  me.   He's 
just  the  same  old  kind  of  a  fellow.   I  showed 
you  a  picture  of  his  fiftieth  wedding  anniver 
sary.   I  think  there  was  Nibs  and  a  bunch 
of  us  in  it,  anyway.   Everytime  I  see  him 
down  there  now  I  say,  "How 're  you,  Bob?" 
He  says,  "I  feel  just  fine.   I  haven't  got 
a  complaint  in  the  world."  And  I  tel]  you, 
you  can't  beat  a  guy  like  that.   He's  a 
wonderful  old  Irishman. 

Well,  how  about  Albert  Boles,  he  became 
Dr.  Albert  Boles? 

Well,  Doc  Albert  Boles--and  now,  I'm  just 
going  to  speak  right  out.   I  think  he  is 
probably  the  best  line  coach  that  I  ever 
saw.   I  think  he  was  wonderful.   I  watched 
him  when  he  was  working  with  Andy.  We 
always  call  him  "Rosie"--a  great  gent. 

Where  did  he  play,  by  the  way? 

He  was  a  center.   And  he  was  an  all-American 
center  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
captain  of  one  of  their  great  teams .   I 
think  he  played  under  Doc  Williams  there, 
that  well  known  old  Minnesotan.   And  Doc, 
of  course,  is  practicing  medicine  still 
down  in  Oakland.  When  he  first  came  here 
he  not  only  helped  coach,  but  once  in  a 
while  he'd  demonstrate.   He  was  young  enough 
and  active  enough  and  tough  enough  that  he'd 
get  out  there  and  bat  these  guys  around 
a  little  bit,  you  know.   And  the  kids  liked 
it.   And  I  think  that  if  you'd  look  back  on 
that  wonder  team  vintage  you'd  find  that 
they  all  have  the  greatest  respect  for  old 
Rosie,  as  we  all  called  him. 
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Another  man  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about, 
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your  recollections  of  Walter  Gordon. 

Walter  Gordon  I  remember  so  well.   I  was 
coaching  at  Pomona  High  School.   In  those 
days  the  high  schools  of  Southern  California 
started  later  down  there.   They  let  out  later 
in  the  spring.   So  they  didn't  start  until  — 
oh,  sometime  in  September,  the  high  schools 
didn't  down  there.   But  up  here,  at  the 
University  we  started  in  August. 

Johnny  Stroud,  my  old  buddy  all  through 
college—we  roomed  together  on  every  football 
trip  we  ever  took— was  graduate  manager. 
And  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  come  up  to 
Berkeley  for  the  freshman  season  and  help 
coach  the  freshmen.   A  couple  of  fellows 
worked  with  me.   And  I  thought  that  was 
wonderful,  so  I  did.   And  that  was  my  first 
experience  coaching  at  California,  when  I 
came  up  in  August  of  191^.   And  Walt  Gordon 
was  out  for  the  freshman  team.   He'd  come 
from  Riverside.   And  here's  the  interesting 
part.  Walt  Gordon  never  had  played  foot 
ball—a  lick  of  football— in  high  school. 

But  there  was  Freddie  Brooks  and  Walt,  and 
I  can't  remember  a  bunch  of  these  other 
names,  but  they  were  out  there,  and  we  were 
coaching.   I  forget  who  was  helping  me,  even, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  we  had  a  pretty 
successful  time;  and  Walter  just  developed 
right  away.   Of  course,  you  know  what  happened 
afterwards.   He  earned  his  way  through  college, 
along  with  good  old  General  Bill  Dean. 
They  were  policemen  at  night.   Then  he  went 
to  the  Law  School,  and  they  tell  me  that 
to  this  day  he  had  one  of  the  finest  records 
in  our  Law  School  of  any  fellow  that  ever 
went  there.   And  he's  as  swell  a  guy  as  you 
ever  met. 

And  then  for  many  years  Walter  was  an 
assistant  coach.   He  worked  under  Andy  Smith 
and  then  all  the  coaches  that  came  along 
later.   He  did  a  great  deal  of  scouting. 
He  had  a  keen  football  mind.   I  scouted  along 
with  him  a  lot  of  times.  When  I  was  assistant 
coach  to  Nibs  Price  on  the  varsity  and  VJalter 
was  practicing  law  ull  during  the-  day. 
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Lots  of  times,  if  I'd  have  some  ideas,  or 
some  football  problems  or  something  I 
wanted  worked  out,  I'd  go  down  to  old  Walt's 
office  and  say,  "C'mere  now,  what  do  you  think 
about  this?"  And  I  always  had  a  great  lot 
of  respect  for  his  ability  along  those  lines. 

Then  later,  when  I  was  going  around  scouting 
quite  a  little  bit,  and  Walter  still  was, 
Walter  would  scout.   Then  when  he  would 
get  home  he  would  coach  the  reserves 
in  the  opponents  offense  so  they  could  scrimage 
against  the  varsity.   In  the  early  days  we'd 
call  them  the  "goofs"  and  then  afterwards 
they  called  them  the  "ramblers"  and  he'd 
teach  these  fellows  the  opposition's  plays, 
and  then  we'd  scrimmage  against  them,  and 
so  forth. 

But  I've  been  on  many  trips  with  Walt,  and 
what  a  fine  man  he  was . 

And  is . 

And  is!   Right.   He's  now  a  Federal  Judge 
down  in  the—what  do  you  call  it? 

Virgin  Islands? 

Virgin  Islands.   He  was  the  governor,  and 
then  he  decided  he'd  rather  get  back  into  law 
again.   I  know  who  appointed  him,  General 
Eisenhower  when  he  was  President,  but  I 
gotta  say  that  Earl  Warren  added  quite  a 
little  backing,  patting  on  the  back,  I'm 
sure  of  that,  to  get  him  the  opportunity. 

Alumni  and  Athletics 

Well,  now  that  brings  me  to  another  thing 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  You  talk 
about  the  possibility  that  Earl  Warren  may 
have  been  helpful,  shall  we  say,  in  getting 
some  of  these  things  accomplished.   I'd 
like  your  comments  on  the  influence  of  alumni 
on  athletics  at  Gal.   I  mean  not  only  in 
terms  of  getting  athletes  here,  but  I  mean 
have  they  been  a  lot  of  influence  on  coaching 
or  on  other  aspects  of  athletics? 

That's  kind  of  an  involved  question,  in  a 
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way.  Because  I  do  have  some  very  pointed 
ideas . 

I'll  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

But  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  should. 

Well,  remember,  you  can  delete  any  of  this 
when  you  get  the  transcription. 

Well,  that's  very  nice.  I'm  not  afraid  to 
say  what  I  think,  but,  I  tell  you,  I  think 
primarily,  in  getting  material  here,  that 
you  got  to  sell  a  love  of  the  institution 
first.   A  kid  has  got  to  want  to  go  here. 

In  our  day  I  felt,  even  before  I  came,  as 
a  kid  in  high  school--!  didn't  know  much 
about  various  colleges .  I  had  some  ideas . 
And  I  told  you  the  other  day,  I  think,  about 
how  I  thought  maybe  I'd  go  to  Stanford  or 
Cornell  or  Yale  or  something.  And  Dad  was 
willing  to  help  me;  it  didn't  cost  quite  as 
much  in  those  days  as  it  does  now. 

But  I  think  certain  alumni,  yes,  over  the 
years  there's  been  certain  alumni  that  have 
done  a  lot  towards  helping.  In  other. words, 
in  organizing  even  before  we  organized  the 
Southern  C's  or  the  grid  clubs  up  here  in 
the  North  and  over  the  country.  Before 
those  were  organized  there  were  certain  fellows 
gee,  I  wish  I  could  think  of  this  one  fellow's 
name  that  we  always  used  to  look  to  in  Los 
Angeles — oh  yes,  it  was  Jerry  Muma,  how  he 
battled  to  get  athletes  here.  But  I  know 
we  graduates  from  California  down  there 
that  were  working  in  southern  California 
were  always  working  pretty  hard  to  get  the 
good  kids  up  here.  And  we  had  some  friends 
on  our  side  in  the  earlier  days  down  there 
that  helped.  Of  course  the  kids  had  to 
make  the  required  marks .   Comparatively,  the 
entrance  requirements  were  the  same  then 
as  now,  harder  than  lots  of  other  places, 
even  in  those  days.   Comparatively  it  was 
just  the  same  as  it  is  today. 

But  we  had  a  lot  of  fellows  that  helped  us 
a  lot.   That  wonder  team  group.   Now,  there 
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three  southern  schools  that  actually  the 
basic  group  came  from.  Number  one,  I  think, 
that  had  the  most,  was  San  Diego  High  School. 
And  then  the  next  two,  I  would  say,  were 
Pomona  High  School,  where  old  Clint  happened 
to  be,  Nibs  Price  was  at  San  Diego,  and 
Sid  Foster  was  coach  at  Manual  Arts  in  Los 
Angeles .   Sid  was  a  graduate  of  Occidental 
College  but  liked  California  and  the  gang. 
I  once  assisted  Coach  Poster  at  Manual; 
we  were  pals . 

Now,  we  got  other  men  from  other  schools. 
Later  we  got  lots  of  them  from  San  Bernardino 
and  then  from  Riverside  and  Fullerton  and 
Santa  Ana,  and  of  course  Los  Angeles  High, 
Ontario  High,  etc.  There  were  certain  schools 
that  were  better  athletically  than  other 
schools.  There  weren't  as  many  of  them  in 
those  days.  But  we  were  pretty  fortunate 
in  having  some  pretty  good  friends,  and  our 
alumni,  certain  ones,  if  I  could  recall 
them,  which  I  can't  do  altogether  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment — but  they  did  help. 
And  I  always  felt,  and  I  still  feel  this, 
that  one  of  the  big  things  to  keep  athletics 
up  on  a  high  plane,  and  I  mean  not  only  in 
the  honor  of  playing  and  representing  the 
University,  but  I  mean  in  the  winning  end 
too,  the  way  is  that  all  the  different  sports 
have  got  to  be  for  each  other.  In  other 
words,  we  can't  specialize  on  one,  over 
another  one. 

And  I  think  the  real  answer  to  that  is  this . 
I'd  like  to  use,  well,  say,  football,  the 
big  sport,  for  an  example.   Say  football 
isn't  going  well,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
maybe  crew  or  basketball  or  baseball  or 
something  won  that  year.  Well,  then  the 
alumni  had  a  general  idea  in  their  mind, 
at  least,  well,  by  golly,  the  crew  did  it, 
or  the  baseball  or  the  basketball  or  track 
or  whatever  it  was .  The  football  has  been 
down — I'm  using  this  example,  then  the 
alumni  would  say  we'll  go  out  and  get  them 
some  material  so  they  can  come  back  and  do 
the  same  thing.  They  didn't  get  mad.  Now, 
if  you  lose  all  the  time  pretty  soon  the 
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"What's  wrong  up  there?"   See?   In  other 
words,  I  really  mean  that.   I'm  very,  very, 
very,  plain  and  outspoken  about  it. 

Recruiting 

k 

I  want  to  tell  you  something,  I  mean  what 
I  started  to  say,  about  procuring.   And  it's 
legal.   That  was  one  of  my  jobs  for  a  good 
many  years.   They  called  me  Athletic  Advisor, 
but  one  of  the  main  things  was  to  get  the 
kids  here,  and  keep  them.   I  think  the 
answer  to  it,  and  I  think  that  Coach  Ray 
\\illsey  and  his  assistant  coaches  are 
doing  it,  they  are  getting  around  on  the 
right  track  on  it,  and  I  really  mean  that. 
You  got  to  love  the  great  University  that 
you're  playing  for,  and  you  got  to  love  the 
sport  you're  playing  in.   And  you  can't 
be  just  thinking  of  money.   My  theory  was 
that,  and  this  is  what  I  honestly  did,  I'm 
not  kidding  you. 

I  knew  all  the  high  school  coaches  pretty 
well.   I  knew  them  particularly  well  in 
southern  California.  When  I'd  go  down  I'd 
go  and  see  these  coaches.   And  it  was  legal. 
Mark  my  word,  it  was  legal.   And  I'd  ask 
them  who  they  thought  was  good  in  any  sport 
they  were  coaching,  football  or  any  other 
sport.   My  request  was  particularly  about  a 
sophomore  or  a  junior.   Well,  they'd  say, 
oh,  such  and  such  a  kid.   I  had  confidence 
in  their  judgement,  especially  certain  ones. 
I  can  think  of  one  example  that  was  a  pip. 
Yard  Stockton  at  Alhambra,  bless  his  heart. 
His  coach  was  George  Hobbs,  and  George  Hobbs 
I'd  coached  at  San  Diego  High  School  when 
I  was  coaching  there.   So,  George  says, 
"That  kid's  a  pip."  And  then  he  told  me 
about  three  or  four  others  there  too,  in 
the  same  school,  like  Bud  Winterbottom  and 
others.   I  was  thinking  about  this  particularly 

So  then  after  we'd  chatted,  and  he'd  tell 
me  all  this  information  and  everything,  I'd 
ask  him,  "Well,  let  me  see  him,  can  I  meet 
him?"   "Sure."   So  he'd  arrange  it,  to  bring 
him  in,  and  I'd  get  acquainted.   I  don't 
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of  these  boys  that  I  liked,  and  I'd  always 
ask  a  kind  of  a  little  leading  question 
after  we'd  gotten  pretty  well  acquainted. 
I'd  ask  them,  "Where  do  you  want  to  go  to 
college  when  you  get  through  high  school?" 
Well,  a  kid,  a  sophomore  or  junior,  chances 
are,  not  because  of  me,  but  any  college 
coach,  he'd  be  talking  to  would  say,  "Oh 
me?   I'd  like  to  go  to  your  school." 
"Well,"  I'd  say,  "we'd  better  talk  over 
these  marks  then,  see  how  you  stand  scholas- 
tically."  And  then,  what  we'd  do,  I'd 
lay  out  a  plan.  We  had  a  booklet  where  it 
showed  what  you  had  to  do,  and  you'd  fill 
it  in  each  semester.   So  then  I'd  ask  them 
if  they  would  write  me,  after  the  mid-terms 
or  semesters,  and  so  forth,  how  they  were 
coming  along  with  their  marks.  Well,  of 
course  they'd  want  it  to  look  pretty  good, 
see,  so  they'd  work  hard,  and  they'd  write 
me.   Ninety  per  cent  of  the  time  those  kids 
that  would  do  that,  they'd  meet  the  require 
ments  . 

But  the  second  thing  I  did,  after  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  boys,  I'd  always  try 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  mothers. 
'Cause  the  mothers  wanted  to  know  how  their 
kids  were  going  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the 
dads,  ninety  per  cent  of  them,  wanted  to 
know  where  the  money's  coming  from.   So  then, 
after  a  period  of  time,  they'd  generally 
compromise,  and  go  where  the  mother  wanted 
them  to  go. 

I  could  name  you  some  wonderful  fellows 
right  along  that  line.   I  think  I  told  you 
the  story  about  Bob  Herwig.   It  was  just 
a  pip.   Always  when  I  would  go  south  I 
would  first  visit  my  mother  in  Pomona  a 
short  spell.   This  day  I  suddenly  said,  "Mom 
I  must  go  to  see  a  boy  about  going  to  Cal." 
Of  course,  any  dear  mother  is  inquisitive, 
so  she  said  "who  is  he?"   I  said,  "Bob 
Herwig,  why  do  you  ask?"   She  said,  "is  he 
any  relation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Herwig?" 
I  said  "yes,  they  are  his  mother  and  father, 
why  do  you  ask?"   She  said,  "they  are  in  my 
Sunday  school  class."  I  said,  "Mom,  get 
on  your  bonnet,  you  are  going  with  me." 
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And  she  did  and  introduced  me  to  the  Herwigs . 
I'm  in  like  Flynn,  and  Bob  came  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest.   I'm  sure  I  told  you  that. 

All  these  fellows  have  done  so  much.   Most 
people  think  that  maybe  some  of  the  alumni 
don't  get  as  enthusiastic  as  they  once  did. 
Of  course  everything  is  bigger,  and  it's  a 
little  more,  oh,  I  don't  know  whether  pro 
fessionalized  is  a  fair  word  to  use.   I  don't 
mean  buying  them,  and  all  that,  but  there's 
a  lot  of  that  talk  going  around.  I  Just  don't 
know.  But  I  still  get  back  to  the  point  you've 
got  to  have  the  love  of  the  place,  and  if 
you're  an  alumnus  and  you're  out,  and  you 
still  have  the  love  of  the  place,  you're  going 
to  try  to  help  get  a  kid  there.   And  the  thing 
is,  you  got  to  prepare  in  advance. 

I  could  go  on  a  little  bit.   Certain  times 
later  coaches  or  alumni  wouldn't  even  go 
and  see  a  kid  until  they  had  a  moving  picture 
of  him,  or  something  like  that.   I  told  you 
about  Walt  Gordon;  he  never  played  a  game  of 
football  in  his  life  before  he  entered 
California  and  he  was  a  pretty  country  fair 
football  player  when  he  got  through  up  here. 

That  ought  to  cinch  it,  Clint.   Herb 
Schmalenberger  is  a  good  example. 

Oh,  there's  plenty  of  them  over  the  years. 
Football  you  can  do  it  probably  better  than 
any  other  sport,  maybe  track,  I  don't  know. 
It  is  more  an  individual  sport  and  Brutus 
Hamilton  developed  some  fine  Olympic  champs. 
Particularly  Archie  Williams — I  saw  him  win 
the  Olympic  run  in  Berlin  in  1936. 

True. 

Well,  crew,  you  have  to  get  a  start.  Oh, 
it  can  start  from  scratch  if  you  have  a 
great  coach  like  Ky  Ebright — no  use  going 
into  details.   He  was  great,  Olympic  champ 
more  than  anybody.   But  baseball  you've  got 
to  start  a  little  earlier,  to  be  clever.   I 
think  of  lots  of  sports.   Football  is  some 
thing  you  can  learn,  except  just  better  if 
you've  had  some  experience,  and  played,  of 
course,  but,  it  can  be  done. 
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You  talk  about  one  sport  helping  another. 
Clint,  you're  in  and  out  of  the  Athletic 
Department  to  this  day,  quite  frequently. 
Have  you  noticed  the  cooperation  between 
the  coaches  in  the  different  sports  that 
we  have  now,  in  their  helping  each  other 
to  get  boys,  and  keep  track  of  them  a  little 
better? 

I  think  I  smelled  it,  but  I  haven't  been 
around  really  enough.   I'm  not  on  the  inside. 
But  I  really  believe  it.   And  I  think  it's 
because  of  fellows  like  you  Art  and  like 
Ray  Willsey  and  our  new  track  coach,  Sam 
Bell,  and  well,  George  Wolfman,  Rene  Herrerias 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.   They  like  to  play 
ball  together,  and  I  like  to  see  it.  You 
know  what  Andy  Smith  used  to  do?  When  the 
season  was  over  he'd  call  his  players 
together.   Andy  wasn't  much  of  a  guy  on 
spring  practice.   He'd  have  a  so-called 
spring  practice,  but...   He  would  tell 
these  fellows  to  go  out  for  another  sport. 
"You  ought  to  get  out  in  track;  you  ought 
to  get  out  in  crew;  you  ought  to  get  out 
in  baseball,  or  basketball."  And  then,  on 
top  of  it,  when  they'd  go,  then  old  Andy'd 
come  around  to  the  games,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fellows,  and  they'd  all  sit  up  there 
together,  the  rest  of  the  football  gang, 
and  they'd  be  rooting  for  old  Jim  Blank, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  playing  on  the 
basketball  or  baseball  or  track  team,  or 
something. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  track  team  or  the 
rest  of  the  baseball  team  thought,  gee, 
knowing  they  all  stick  together,  and  first 
thing  you  know,  they're  all  battling  for 
each  other. 

I  don't  know,  I'm  a  kind  of  a  believer  in 
that  psychology.   Maybe  I'm  a  little  old 
fashioned,  somebody 'd  say,  and  laugh  at 
me  about  it.   I  don't  care.   I'm  proud  of 
it.   I  believe  in  it.   They're  not  going 
to  talk  me  out  of  it,  either. 

Well,  Clint,  I'd  like  to  get  off  of  this  for 
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Arlett: 
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a  moment,  if  I  may,  and  get  onto  a  couple 
of  other  things . 

Good. 


Arlett: 


Evans : 
Arlett: 

Evans : 


Nibs  Price  and  the  Families 

You  speak  about  coaches  cooperating.  There's 
been  a  little  cooperation  between  a  couple 
of  former  California  coaches .  When  it  came 
to  succeeding  generations,  their  family--uh — 
a  little  bit,  for  instance,  like  you  and 
Nibs.  You're  sort  of  co-grandparents  now. 

That's  right. 

Maybe  you  might  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the 
way  your  families  have  come  together  after 
all  these  years. 

Well,  that  was  kind  of  funny.  It  was  an 
accident,  in  a  way.   I  was  a  kid  in  Pomona 
High  School,  and  Nibs  was  a  kid  in  San 
Bernardino  High  School.   And  we  both  competed 
in  athletics.  Nibs  always  told  about  it 
later.   Course,  I'm  not  very  big,  but  I  was 
a  little  bit  bigger  than  Nibs.   And  Nibs 
always  told  the  story  that  when  we  played 
basketball,  that  they  always  gave  him  the 
job  of  guarding  me,  and  he  couldn't  catch 
mel   That's  sort  of  a  little  flattery,  and 
kidding. 

But  Nibs  and  I  knew  each  other  when  we  were 
in  high  school,  and  we  came  up  to  California 
at  the  same  time.   And  we  went  out  for  sports, 
oh,  together  in  a  way.   And  we  neither  one 
were  very  big.   Oh,  I  could  tell  you  a  couple 
of  times,  we  were  down  to  the  goal  line,  and 
it  took  two  of  us,  pretty  near,  to  handle 
one  big  guy.   But  we  stuck  together.   And 
we  were  good  friends . 

And  then  we  went  through  college.   Matter 
of  fact,  I  went  on  through,  and  Nibs,  I  think, 
had  to  stay  out  and  work  a  year  or  so,  as 
I  recall  it.   Then  came  back,  and  finished. 
We  always  were  good  friends  in  college 
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Evans:        and  then  I  went  to  Pomona,  and  he  was  at 
San  Diego  coaching.   And  we  used  to  coach 
against  each  other.   And  then,  on  top  of  that, 
whenever  either  one  of  our  teams  was  in  for 
a  championship,  and  the  other  one  wasn't, 
why,  we'd  always  help  the  other  guy  a  little 
bit,  tell  him  what  we  knew  about  the  other 
teams,  'cause  we  were  old  buddies. 

And  then  we  ended  up  by  Nibs  coming  back 
up  here.   As  I  recall  it,  Nibs  was  going 
to  study  dentistry.  As  I  say,  like  a  lot 
of  kids  he  didn't  have  much  dough,  and  he 
got  a  job  in  the  gym.  And  first  thing  you 
know,  he  got  acquainted  with  Andy,  and  Andy 
knew  he'd  coached,  and,  well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  Andy  got  him  out  to  help  him. 
And  then  he  just  stayed  right  on  in  it.  While 
I  stayed  down  at  Pomona  a  little  longer, 
and  went  to  Idaho,  and  then  came  back  down 
here,  and  Andy  asked  me  to  help  him. 

Then  we  were  together  again,  Nibs  and  I. 
Then  basketball  had  started,  and  he  was 
coaching  basketball,  and  helping  with  the 
football,  and  I  was  helping  in  football  and 
helping  in  basketball  and  a  little  in  track 
too,  and  then  I  ended  up  by  going  into  base 
ball,  and  having  a  chance  at  the  athletic 
director  and  general  manager. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  Nibs  Just  had  one 
daughter,  and  I  had  two  boys  and  an  older 
daughter.   My  youngest  boy,  Bill,  had 
returned  home  from  the  service.   He  was  in 
the  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II,  and  John, 
my  older  one,  he  was  in  the  Marines.   They 
each  had  enrolled  at  California  before  they 
had  volunteered  in  the  service  and  when  the 
war  was  over  they  returned  to  the  University 
of  California  and  joined  fraternities,  etc. 

The  first  thing  I  knew,  oh,  a  few  months 
later,  they  went  to  a  dance.   I  don't  know 
what  they  call  it — oh,  yes, — a  blind  date 
dance.   Marilyn's  sorority  (Gamma  Phi)  and 
Bill's  fraternity,  (SAE),  they  had  a,  I 
think  it  was  a  kind  of  a  blind  date  deal. 
And  son  of  a  gun  if  my  son  Bill  don't  meet 
Nib's  daughter  Marilyn,  and  they  both  got 
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Evans : 


Arlett; 
Evans : 


Arlett: 
Evans : 


stuck  on  each  other  that  night,  and  they 
never  did  go  with  anybody  else,  and  got 
married!  And  that's  the  way  the  actually 
met,  although,  it  was  a  funny  thing,  Nibs 
always  told  me,  he  said,  "You  know,  my 
favorite  of  your  kids  was  Bill."  We  had 
a  lot  of  laughs  about  it. 

How  many  grandchildren  do  you  have? 

Now  we're  grandpas.  Nibs  always  said  that 
I  got  him  outrated,  'cause  he  only  had  one 
child  and  I  had  three.   Bill  and  Marilyn 
have  three  children,  Susan,  Sally,  and  Clinton 
William  Evans  the  third.   My  older  son  John 
and  his  wife  Kathryn  have  two  swell  daughters, 
Nancy  and  Carol.   My  oldest  child  Jane 
and  her  husband,  Don  Thorns  have  three  children 
Tim,  Laurie,  and  Jeff.   Tim,  the  oldest, 
has  just  finished  his  first  year  of  college. 
All  three  of  my  children  and  all  three  of 
their  spouses  are  graduates  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  California. 

What  are  their  ages? 

Well,  the  youngest,  Clinton  Evans,  is  just 
seven.  Tim  Thorns  is  the  oldest,  and  he 
is  nineteen,  and  oh,  I  don't  know,  the 
other  kids  are  three  or  four  years  older  than 
the  youngest.   Susan's  in  high  school;  Susan's 
attending  Miss  Head's  Girls  School.   She's 
the  oldest  of  Bill's  children.   They're 
swell  kids,  lovely  kids,  all  of  them. 


Arlett: 


Evans : 


Organizations 

Now  there's  one  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  about.   I  don't  know  how  much  time 
we  have  left  here  on  this  thing,  but  I  know 
that  along  with  your  activities  on  the 
campus  connected  with  athletics  you've  been 
very  active  In  many  civic  organizations. 
Rotary,  for  one.  What  if  you  just  kind  of 
give  me  a  rundown  on  your  activity  here  in 
the  community,  I  mean  as  distinguished  i'rom 
just  athletics. 

I  don't  know  how  to  start.   I  belong  to  prac 
tically  all  of  the  University  organizations. 
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Evans: 


Arlett: 


Evans : 


Arlett: 
Evans : 


I  don't  mean  all  of  them,  but  I  mean  the 
Big  C  Society,  and  Golden  Bear,  and  Winged 
Helmet,  Skull  and  Keys,  and  Phi  Phi  and 
Faculty  Club,  and,  I  guess,  some  more;  I 
don't  know.   And  then,  in  the  community, 
I  was  active  in  Rotary,  actually,  before 
I  came  back  here.   I  was  a  Rotary  member  up 
in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho  about  1920.   And  I 
always  believed  in  Rotary.   It's  a  great 
international  organization,  I  think.   And 
I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  president 
here  at  one  time,  in  the  Berkeley  club.   And 
I've  always  followed  up  pretty  close  ever 
since.   And  when  I  was  asked  to  be  president 
of  Rotary,  good  old  Monroe  Deutsch,  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of  California 
said  "sure  Clint,  we  at  California  believe 
in  Rotary,"  so  I  immediately  accepted. 

And  then,  oh,  from  the  other  angles,  I've 
participated  once  or  twice  in  some  city 
affairs .   Like,  I  remember  I  was  on  the 
tax  committee  one  time.   Kind  of  wish  I 
was  on  it  again;  they're  too  high!   But 
when  they  changed  the  tax  rates,  and  things 
like  that,  I  served  a  little  there.   And 
things  of  that  nature. 

Speaking  of  Rotary  again,  you  have  a  Fifty 
Year  Certificate,  haven't  you? 

No,  it  isn't  a  fifty.   I  have  a  certificate 
in  there  that  shows  the  party  we  attended 
when  Rotary  was  fifty  years  old  here  in 
Berkeley. 

I  see. 

I  guess  I  belonged  to  Rotary  about  forty-six 
or  seven  years  at  that,  so  I'm  not  very 
far  off.   But  they  gave  all  the  old  past 
presidents,  and  others,  that  little  award, 
at  the  fiftieth  celebration,  so  I'm  kind  of 
proud  of  that  too.   And  then  I  was,  oh,  I 
served  on  a  couple  of  Olympic  Garres  Committees 
Particularly  I  worked  on  the  crew  bunch  when 
I  was  manager  here.   And  then  I  was  pres 
ident  of  the  Managers'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  a  time  or  so. 
And  innumerable  times  I  was  president  of 
the  Baseball  Association.   I  mean  the  locaJ 
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Evans:         one,  they  call  it  on  the  Coast  here.   And 
then  I  was  the  national  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  Baseball 
Coaches,  and  have  very  complimentary  awards 
from  them,  I  appreciate  very  much.   I  believe 
in  that.   I  think  it's  been  a  wonderful, 
wonderful  institution. 

And  then  I  was  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame, 
but  not,  I  was  never  in  the  Football  Hall 
of  Fame,  but  they  call  it  the  Football  Foun 
dation  and  Hall  of  Fame. 

Arlett:        Well,  thanks  a  lot,  Clint,  you've  given 
us  a  lot  of  information  here. 


rhe  Big  Ten  Pact, 


In  1946,  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  and 
the  Big  Ten  Conference  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
their  championship  teams  against  each  other  each 
the  Pose  Bowl.  The  four  men  who  signed  this 
left  to  right,  .ere  Alfred  Masters,  Graduate 

Kenneth  "Tug"  Wilson 


year 

pact, 

Manager  of  Stanford  University; 

Head  Football  Coach,  Northwestern  University;  Clint 

Evans,  Graduate  Manager,  University  of  California- 

and  Ike  St.  John,  Commissioner,  Big  Ten  Conference. 
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Salute  to  Clint  Evans 
by  Stan  McCaffrey 

Big  C  Society  Banquet.  May  5,  1967 


As  one  thinks  of  Clint  Evans  --  particularly  any  one  of  us  who 
has  played  for  him  or  been  associated  with  him  in  sports  --  a  veritable 
flood  of  memories  pours  forth  --vignettes  of  incidents  which  we 
picture  vividly  in  our  mind's  eye  --  the  inimitable  Clinter  in  action  -- 
as  only  he  could  be. 

Whenever  "Clint's  boys"  gather,  one  of  the  favorite  indoor  --  or 
outdoor,  for  that  matter  --  pastimes  is  to  start  telling  "Clint 
stories".   "Do  you  remember  the  time  Mamie  got  on  him?  ....  (When 
didn't  she?)  or  "How  about  that  time  at  Old  Bovard  Field... when  he 
took  off  after  the  SC  heckler?". .. .or  "Remember  how  he  chewed  the 
hell  out  of  Marty  O'Toole?"  Oh,  the  stories  are  legion  and  they  are 
classic.   And  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  true.  We  could  spend  the 
whole  night  reminiscing  about  the  mentor  by  recalling  these  incidents 
and  events  which  span  several  decades  of  his  career  as  player  and 
coach. 

But  since  time  doesn't  permit  us  that  pleasure  tonight  —  until 
maybe  later  as  we  may  congregate  at  the  bar  --  and  Clint  can  correct 
us  on  our  particular  versions  --  let  me  talk  about  Clint  in  terms 
of  characteristics  --  of  qualities.  And  Boy,  this  guy  has  them! 
No  bland  non  entity  --  this  Clinter.   As  you  think  of  Clint  --  strong 
characteristics  stand  out  in  your  mind.   If  you  were  to  "color" 
Clint  Evans,  you'd  have  to  color  him  bright . . . .and  naturally,  bright 
Blue  and  Gold .' 

ENTHUSIASM.   Enthusiasm  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  comes 
to  your  mind  as  you  think  of  Clint.   Can  you  think  back  to  the  first 
Freshman  rally  you  attended  in  the  Greek  Theatre?  Of  all  the  University 
people,  whom  did  they  pick  out  to  talk  to  the  new,  incoming  freshmen 
to  instill  in  them  the  California  spirit?  Clint,  of  course,  with  his 
infectious,  dynamic  enthusiasm.   Many  of  us  who  played  frosh  football 
under  Clint  will  never  forget  his  pre-game  pep-talks  --  the  fieriest, 
most  inspirational  any  of  us  ever  experienced.  Any  talk  Clint  ever 
gave  --  to  students,  to  Big  C  gatherings,  to  alumni,  to  community 
groups  —  was  filled  with  enthusiasm.   In  fact,  it  was  built  around 
enthusiasm.   Clint  is  the  essence  of  enthusiasm.  And  that's  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  success.  And  it  isn't  a  superficial  enthusiasm. 
It's  built  on  solid,  complete  belief  in  those  things  he's  working  for, 
what  he's  speaking  about.   Yes,  Enthusiastic  is  a  word  for  Clint.   And 
aren't  we  all,  former  players  and  the  University,  alike,  better  for 
his  boundless,  unfailing  enthusiasm. 
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COMPETITOR.   You  just  can't  think  of  Clint  without  thinking  of 
him  as  a  competitor.   "Knock  somebody  down".... "Be  a  Good  Loser  but 
don't  lose".   These  are  his  hallmarks. ...  they 're  etched  into  his  very 
being.   Everything  he  does,  he  wants  to  do  well,  to  excell,  to  win. 
And  the  record  reviewed  for  you  by  Glenn  stands  as  lasting  testimony 
to  the  results  of  that  competitive  spirit  both  that  he  possesses 
and  that  he  instilled  in  his  teams.   Clint  believed  in  playing  fair 
and  square  and  he  acknowledged  the  grace  of  the  saying  "It  isn't 
whether  you  win  or  lose  but  how  you  play  the  game".   But  that  wasn't 
why  he  played  the  game  or  why  his  teams  played  it.   He  and  his  teams 
played  to  win.  Was  there  any  other  way?  And  hasn't  he  done  a  lot 
for  us,  for  all  he  coached  and  came  into  contact  with,  in  instilling 
in  us  that  same  spirit  of  playing  to  win.   I  can't  help  but  feel  that 
every  one  of  his  former  players  has  gained  something  from  the  Clinter 
which  has  stood  us  in  good  stead  in  this  competitive  life  we  lead  by 
the  "will  to  win"  we  developed  under  him,  the  values  of  competition, 
of  working  to  win,  that  victory  is  a  prize  worth  seeking,  preparing 
for  and  of  attaining. 

LOYALTY.   How  can  you  think  of  Clint  without  thinking  of  Loyalty. 
Loyalty,  of  course,  to  the  University.   Yes,  Blue  and  Gold  blood,  I 
am  sure,  runs  in  his  veins.   But  loyalty  always,  to  his  boys.   I 
think  it's  literally  true  that  Clint  would  die  for  his  boys.   I  can 
remember  a  hundred  times  as  I  played  for  him  or  watched  his  teams  in 
action,  when  he  has  come  sprinting  on  the  field  to  fight  for  one  of 
his  boys,  to  look  after  him  and  literally  care  for  him  if  he  was  hurt, 
to  protect  him  if  he  thought  he  needed  protection.  And  I  know,  too, 
of  many,  many  instances  in  which  the  Clinter  has  fought  even  harder 
for  one  of  his  boys  off  the  field  when  he  needed  help  in  some  family 
emergency  or  in  some  other  crisis  in  life.   I'll  bet  every  one  of 
Clint's  former  players  could  recite  some  incident  where  the  Mentor  - 
"went  to  bat"  for  him,  in  school  or  in  later  life.   He's  a  friend,  a 
loyal  friend,  in  the  truest  and  finest  sense  of  that  word.   Yes, 
Loyalty  is  one  of  Clint's  strongest  characteristics. 

CALIFORNIAN.   How  could  you  think  of  Clint  without  thinking  of 
California?  As  I've  said,  he  surely  has  Blue  and  Gold  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  there  must  be  a  Big  C  tattooed  on  his  chest.   "A  Calif ornian 
through  and  through"  describes  Clint  Evans.  And  as  you  think  of  these 
three  characteristics  I've  previously  mentioned  as  describing  Clint  -- 
those  of  Enthusiasm,  Competitor,  and  Loyalty  --  they  all  are  brought 
together  in  a  focus  on  the  love  of  his  life  --  the  University  of 
California.   It  doesn't  fall  to  many  men  that  they  are  able  to  devote 
their  lives  to  a  single  great  cause.   But  Clint  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
few  --  and  the  University  of  California  is  the  beneficiary.   As  a  player, 
as  a  coach  and  as  an  alumnus,  he  has  played  for,  worked  for,  fought 
for,  and  loved  his  University.   He  has  done  so  enthusiastically,  un- 
stintingly,  and  devotedly  for  nearly  sixty  years.   Yes,  the  University 
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has  been  Clint's  life.  Virtually  everything  he  has  ever  done  has 
been  in  service  to  the  University.  And  certainly  it  can  be  said, 
"The  University  is  a  better  place"  for  his  having  been  here.   Indeed, 
the  University  is  a  richer,  finer  place  for  all  he  has  done  to  be  of 
service. 

Yes,  the  University  is  richer  --  as  are  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him,  of  playing  for  him,  of  being  his  friend. 
We  have  learned  and  benefitted  from  his  infectious  enthusiasm,  from 
his  flaming  competitive  spirit,  from  his  fierce  loyalty  and  from  his 
devoted  love  for  and  service  to  his,  and  our,  University. 

Clint  Evans  is  no  ordinary  man.   Paint  him  strong,  vivid 
colors.   Paint  him  Blue  and  Gold.   Paint  him  a  solid,  staunch 
unfailing  friend... of  the  University .. .of  California...  and  of  the 
boys  who  played  for  him  and  whom  he  loves .. .A  friend  whom  we  join 
in  honoring  and  saluting  tonight. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS 

[After  returning  his  corrected  manuscript,  Clint  Evans  probed  his  memory 
further  and  wrote  down  these  additional  thoughts  and  recollection?.] 

Well,  Art,  we  have  rambled,  but  I  hope  have  brought  back  many  happy 
memories.   So  now,  I  would  just  like  to  name  some  great  people  --  from  the 
academic,  managerial  and  athletic  points  of  view  --  without  going  into 
much  detail.   I  have  spoken  of  most  of  the  Presidents  of  the  University 
of  California.   They  always  supported  athletics.  Men  like  our  follow 
member  of  the  UC  class  of  1913,  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul ;  also,  Provost 
Monroe  Deutsch,  Dr.  Campbell,  General  Barrows  and,  of  course,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler.   I  am  just  naming  through  my  time,  but  I  am  sure  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  who  followed  our  Bob,  was  always  interested  in  sports,  also.  And  I 
am  most  grateful  to  him  for  the  letter  he  sent  me  from  the  Regents  and 
Administration  naming  the  "Clint  Evans  Baseball  Field." 

Up  until  recently,  the  athletic  and  student  activities  were  under 
student  management  --  student  control  headed  by  a  general  manager  (earlier 
called  a  graduate  manager).   Up  until  1947  anybody  who  held  that  position 
must  have  been  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  but 
since  that  date  the  rule  was  changed. 

In  recent  years,  as  you  know,  the  athletic  activities  have  been  under 
the  Regents  and  the  administration  of  the  University  and  not  under  the  students. 
The  managers,  as  I  remember  them,  started,  I  guess,  with  Ezra  Decoto  (at 
that  I  think  he  was  really  a  team  manager).   He  was  followed  by  Ralph  Merritt, 
who  was  also  President  Wheeler's  secretary,  I  believe.  Merritt  was  followed 
by  Milton  Farmer  (retired  to  business) . 

The  following  managers  varied  in  the  number  of  years  they  served: 
Dr.  Bill  Donald  (later  head  of  campus  hospital);  John  A.  Stroud  (he  hired 
Andy  Smith);  Luther  Nichols  (later  was  Comptroller),  Bill  Monahan  (later  -- 
until  recently  --  assistant  to  the  president  on  campus);  Ken  Priestley 

(later  aided  business  of  Cyclotron,  I  think) ;  Clint  Evans  (also  coached) ; 

Brutus  Hamilton  (also  coached);  Bud  Hastings  (retired  to  banking);  and, 
more  recently,  Forrest  Tregea  (student  activities)  and  Peter  F.  Newell 

(athletic  director) . 

I  would  like  to  go  on  a  bit  longer.   Good  old  Harry  Davis  was  the 
great  assistant  to  many  managers.   He  also  had  charge  of  all  the  ticket 
sales,  buying  of  equipment,  etc.  Just  a  great  gent. 

And  later  Greg  Englehard  and  George  Briggs  did  great  jobs  along  the 
same  work  --  assistant  managers. 

Then  there  was  good  old  Ecu  Hemphill,  wb-  from  about  1902  took  care 
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first  of  Harmon  Gym,  and  then  for  years  had  charge  of  all  the  material 
for  the  athletes.   His  favorite  expression  when  he  gave  you  something 
like  football  shoes  or  a  baseball  glove  or  anything  else  was,  "Now  don't 
lose  it."  What  a  good  old  Irishman.   He's  now  retired. 

I  have  always  felt  that  athletics  helped  make  great  men.   One  very 
interesting  thing  is  how  many  great  doctors  were  California  athletes.   I 
will  miss  some,  but  I  remember  some  great  ones.   There  was  Dr.  Oswald 
"Bobbie"  Robertson,  stroke  of  the  crew  in  about  1909-1910.   He  had  more 
to  do  than  any  other  one  person  in  finding  out  how  a  blood  transfusion 
could  be  given  without  the  two  people  being  side  by  side.   I  mean  how 
blood  could  be  transported  and  then  given  to  a  patient.   Then  there  was 
Doctor  Ted  Cordes,  stroke  of  the  1916  crew,  who  probably  had  more  national 
and  international  citations  for  "eyesight  saving"  than  most  any  other  person. 
Then,  Dr.  Brodie  Stephens,  the  great  end  who  caught  the  celebrated  Brick 
Muller  pass  in  the  Rose  Bowl  game  against  Ohio  State,  January   1,  1921.   He 
is  one  of  the  great  heart  surgeons,  and  is  still  with  the  University  of 
California  Hospital.  Of  course,  the  great,  great,  ail-American  Brick  Muller 
was  a  very  respected  and  talented  orthopedic  surgeon.   Then  Dr.  Joe  Smith, 
a  great  catcher,  captain  of  the  baseball  team  in  1932,  and  a  fine  halfback 
in  football.   He  is  an  outstanding  ophthalmologist.   He  taught  for  some 
time  in  the  University  of  California  Medical  School.   Then  Dr.  Orville 
Grimes,  a  wonderful  chest  and  heart  surgeon,  was  captain  of  Cal's  baseball 
team  in  1936.   Then  there  is  this  great  football  player,  a  transplant 
surgeon,  John  Najarian,  just  recently  called  to  Minnesota  to  head  up 
transplant  work  there  --  most  outstanding  in  his  field.  And  more  recently, 
Dr.  Bob  Albo,  a  past  captain  of  baseball  and  basketball,  has  blossomed 
out  as  a  truly  great  surgeon.   There  are  many  more  whom  I  can't  remember. 

The  so-called  Stanford  Axe  was  and  still  is  a  great  tradition,  but 
is  now  a  trophy  that  goes  to  the  winner  of  the  Big  Game  in  football.   It 
was  stolen  by  California  on  April  15,  1899  and  recaptured  by  Stanford  on 
April  3,  1930.   Between  1899  and  1930,  the  Axe  was  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
baseball  player  and  he  was  given  the  title  of  "Custodian  of  the  Axe." 
This  was  one  of  the  top  honors  in  athletics.   I  might  explain  that  the  Axe 
was  originally  stolen  at  a  baseball  game  played  in  San  Francisco  between 
Stanford  and  California  on  April  15,  1899. 

Some  of  the  men  who  helped  steal  the  Axe  originally,  and  therefore, 
helped  to  instill  an  even  greater  rivalry  between  these  two  great 
Universities  were  Judge  Everett  Brown,  '98  (really  the  instigator),  James 
Hopper,  '98,  Clinton  E.  Miller,  '00,  Tadini  Bacigalupi,  '02,  Fred  D. 
Grety,  '00,  Dr.  Paul  Castelhun,  '00,  Dr.  Allan  Powers,  '02,  Irwin  J. 
Muma,  '00,  Archie  Cloud,  "00,  Billy  Drum,  '00,  Bingo  Sessions,  "01,  Jack 
McGee,  '99,  Alex  Adler,  '02,  Harry  Morrison,  '00. 

Oscar  Wolf,  1900,  was  captain  of  the  University  of  California  baseball 
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team  that  day,  and  was  a  close  friend  of  California  athletics.  The  game 
was  played  on  a  neutral  field  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Recreation  Park  on 
Sixteenth  and  Folsom  Streets.  California  won  the  game  nine  to  seven  for 
the  best  two  out  of  three  that  year,  winning  the  other  game  four  to  one. 
Stanford  had  been  favored  both  times.  I  may  have  missed  the  names  of  some 
of  the  original  Axe  stealers,  but  this  bunch  was  primarily  it. 

Again,  may  I  say  the  coaches  over  the  years  at  California  that  I 
knew  were  really  great  fellows.   I  am  not  going  on  into  the  later  years, 
but  do  want  to  say  right  now  that  I  think  Ray  Willsey  is  doing  a  fine  job, 
and,  if  we  all  help,  he'll  do  even  better. 

But  Walt  Christie,  Andy  Smith,  Dr.  Albert  Boles,  Nibs  Price,  Tom 
Stow,  Carl  Zamloch,  Brutus  Hamilton,  Al  Ragan,  and  in  some  ways  may  I 
say,  especially  Ky  Ebright  were  outstanding.  What  a  great  string  of 
champions  --  Bill  Ingram,  Stub  Allison,  Irv  Utz  in  football  and  baseball 
and  Frank  Wickhorst . 

Then  the  many  years  Harry  Kingman  did  such  a  wonderful  job  developing 
and  coaching  the  freshman  baseball  team.   He  even  taught  his  daughter 
to  do  a  wonderful  job  of  "sliding"  and  would  have  her  show  the  frosh  how 
to  slide  in  the  sliding  pit. 

And,  of  course,  my  coaches  Jim  Schaeffer  and  Skook  Cerf.  Oh,  all  the 
rest  have  given  their  best.  Also,  the  trainers,  Charley  Volz,  Jack  Williamson, 
Billy  Fallen,  Bob  Peterson,  and  the  fine  bunch  that  are  still  here,  especially 
one  old-timer  who  is  still  here  —  Ed  Byrne.   The  other  fine  trainers  are 
younger . 

Just  finally,  I  am  going  to  name  a  great  bunch  of  men  in  various 
sports  and  not  go  into  detail,  but  they  were  great  in  their  fields,  and 
perhaps  some  did  not  get  too  much  acclaim.   I  might  start  off  with  Stan 
Barnes,  football,  Hall  of  Fame,  a  federal  judge.  Of  course,  our  first 
all-American  in  football  was  Brick  Muller,  Hall  of  Fame.  A  room  in  the 
stadium  is  named  for  him.   Charlie  Erb  was  a  great  quarterback.   There 
were  Pesky  Sprott  and  Cort  Majors.  Archie  Nisbet  was  the  greatest  punter 
of  all  time.   There  were  Fat  Latham,  Bob  Berkey,  Crip  Toomey,  Lee 
Cranmer,  Dan  McMillan,  Don  Nichols,  Dr.  Brodie  Stephens,  Frank  Thatcher, 
known  to  you  both  in  football  and  baseball. 

Irv  Phillips  was,  I  believe,  California's  third  all-American,  and  a 
great  end  and  coach.   He  assisted  me  with  the  frosh  for  years.   He  was 
great.  And  Larry  Lutz,  all-American,  one  of  the  greatest  tackles  of  all 
time  at  California.  He  also  helped  coach  the  frosh  and  was  great. 

Also,  a  little  before  this  last  group  was  a  great  player  --  Benny 
Lorn,  who  should  have  been  all-American,  and  almost  was,  but  the  gent  who 
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chose  the  players  at  that  time  said  Benny  did  not  kick  too  well  in  his 
final  game,  so  he  did  not  choose  him.   I  never  could  agree  with  that 
excuse  even  though  I  knew  and  liked  the  person  who  said  it. 

Then  there  were  Lee  Eisan,  Roy  Riegels,  a  real  ail-American,  the 
fine  Gill  boys,  Charley  Schmidt  and  Moose  Garrity,  Togo  Thornton,  Lee 
Rice,  Joe  Pitto  and  many  more.  There  were  Floyd  Blower,  Jack  and  Bob 
Brittingham,  and  Bert  Schwarz,  an  all-American. 

Then,  in  another  era,  there  were  Bob  Herwig,  two  times  all-American 
plus  Hall  of  Fame,  Stan  McCaffrey,  John  Meek,  all-American  and  Dave  Meek, 
three  sport  letter  winner  (football,  basketball  and  track),  Sam  Chapman, 
all-American  in  baseball,  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  natural  athletes 
of  all  time.   The  same  goes  for  Jack  Jensen,  all-American  football  and 
baseball.   Then,  of  course,  there  were  Yard  Stockton,  all-American, 
Claude  Evans,  all-American,  Dave  Anderson,  and  the  great  all-American, 
Vic  Bottari  and  all-American  Perry  Schwartz.   These  men  were  mostly  football 
players. 

Some  of  the  great  baseball  players  (now  I  will  get  my  neck  out  -- 
they  were  all  great)  were  probably  the  '33  vintage,  '38  group,  '41  group 
and,  of  course,  the  '47  World's  Champions.   These  teams  all  took  trips  in 
vacation  as  did  the  '49  team  and,  of  course,  the  '26  team  and  '29  team. 

'26  team  to  Honolulu 

'29  team  to  Japan  and  Honolulu 

'33  team  to  Mexico  City 

'38  team  all  through  the  middle  west  and  as  far  east  as 

Dartmouth  —  home  by  way  of  Canada 
'41  team  all  through  the  middle  west  and  home  by  way  of 

the  south 
'47  team  --  regional  finals  Berkeley,  semi-finals  Denver, 

world  series  finals  in  Kalamazoo.   First  university  world 

series  champions. 
'49  team  to  Honolulu 

Some  of  the  great  baseball  players  (again,  you  can't  name  them  all) 
went  farther  than  others:  Ovie  Overall  (Cubs),  Heinie  Heitmuller 
(Athletics),  R.  E.  "Hap"  Myers  (Boston  Braves),  Ray  Rohwer  (Pittsburg) , 
Jack  Bliss  (St.  Louis  Cardinals),  Dutch  Thompson  (can't  remember  the  team), 
Newell  Morse  (Athletics),  Taylor  Douthit  (Cardinals).   Then,  getting  more 
up-to-date,  there  were  Sam  Chapman  (Athletics  and  Cleveland),  Jack  Jensen 
(a  great  player  with  the  Yankees,  Washington  and  the  Boston  Americans), 
Bill  Werle  (Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  and  Cardinals,  I  think).   Bill  Werle 
is  now  managing  the  Giants'  minor  league  teams.   Stan  Musial  once  said 
that  Bill  Werle  was  the  toughest  pitcher  for  him  to  hit  in  all  his  years 
in  the  Big  League. 
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To  continue  the  list  of  men  who  have  gone  on  to  professional  baseball, 
there  is  Jack  Albright,  who  played  for  Boston  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Phillies  until  a  broken  ankle  finished  his  career.   He  was  great.   John 
and  Jim  Fiscalini  --  John  was  with  Pittsburg  and  Jim  with  Oakland.   There 
was  Mel  Duezabou  (Oakland) . 

There  were  many,  many  more,  and  I  will  add  a  list  of  them  that 
includes  activities  up  through  about  1950. 

There  are  a  few  others  (especially  pitchers)  that  I  truly  think 
were  great,  and  if  they  had  chosen  to  go  professional,  could  not  have 
missed.  Among  them  was  Bill  Peterson  --  how  he  could  throw.   He  was  a 
double  of  Christy  Mathewson.   Norm  Horner  did  go  a  short  while,  but  got 
a  bad  arm.  Mike  Koll  (in  four  years  of  pitching  for  Cal  --  including  his 
freshman  year  --he  never  lost  a  game  to  Stanford  and  very  few  to  anybody 
else)  could  have  made  it.   Charles  Hardt  was  a  great  left-hander.   Bill 
Priest  signed  with  the  Athletics  but  decided  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession.   He  is  now  a  Ph.D. 

Of  course,  Strub,  Nemecheck,  Jack  Nounnan  and  Bill  Parry  did  great 
pitching  on  the  1926  Honolulu  trip.   Strub  and  Jack  also  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit  for  a  short  spell.   Charlie  Schmidt  of  Detroit  was  a  great 
catcher.   He  played  both  baseball  and  football  at  Cal. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the  great 
feats,  etc.,  by  various  individuals.   They  are  not  things  most  people 
know  about  some  exceptional  performances.   They  will  not  be  in  any 
form  or  sequence,  but  will  be  just  as  I  remember  them. 

1.  The  first  intercollegiate  game  in  any  sport  on  the  coast,  I  am 
sure,  was  a  baseball  game  between  the  University  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
University  of  California.   University  of  Pacific  was  at  San  Jose  in  those 
days  and  changed  its  name  later  to  College  of  the  Pacific  when  it  moved  to 
Stockton.   Since  that  time  it  has  changed  its  name  back  to  the  University 
of  the  Pacific.   The  game  was  played  in  1877  or  1878,  I  am  quite  sure. 
Somewhere  I  have  the  date  of  the  game  and  the  name  of  the  man  who 
supposedly  coached  California.   It  could  be  Mr.  Brock.   I  hope  I  can  find  it 
and  the  score . 

2.  I  still  am  convinced  the  longest  run  in  football  by  a  California 
player  was  made  by  Bobby  Sherman  in  1902.   I  see  it  listed  as  105  yards. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  from  a  punt,  and  that  the  ball  had  rolled  over  the 
California  goal  line,  and  that  Bobby  picked  it  up  five  yards  behind  the  goal 
line  and  ran  it  clear  back  to  a  touchdown. 

3.  In  all  my  years  in  baseball,  I  have  seen  only  one  triple  play 
unassisted,  and  many  of  my  baseball  friends  have  never  seen  even  one. 
This  play  happened  when  I  was  coaching  at  Pomona  High  School  in  1915. 
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We  were  quite  mature  for  high  school  boys.  At  that  time  you  could 
play  on  a  high  school  team  until  you  were  21  years  old.  We  were  playing 
Pomona  College  at  Claremont,  California,  and  they  had  the  bases  loaded 
with  no  one  out.  A  line  drive  was  hit  to  the  right  of  my  second  baseman, 
Ira  Hildebrand.   It  looked  like  a  sure  hit,  but  Ira  speared  it  in  the  air, 
looked  up  in  front  of  him  and  tagged  the  man  who  was  running  from 
first  base.   Then  he  hastened  over  a  few  steps  and  stepped  on  second 
base  before  the  runner  could  return  from  third,  and  there  it  was  in 
seconds.   Rooters  could  not  realize  for  a  few  minutes  what  had  happened  -- 
then  pandemonium  broke  out.  A  triple  play  unassisted. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.   The  same  boy,  Ira  Hildebrand, 
later  stole  home  and  that  was  the  score  we  won  the  game  by  —  1  to  0. 
Almost  unbelievable,  but  it's  the  truth,  and  was  published  some  years 
later  in  Believe  It  Or  Not.   I  know  there  have  been  other  triple  plays 
unassisted,  I  know  there  have  been  games  won  by  stealing  home  1  to  0, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  in  all  the  history  of  baseball  the  same  man  in 
one  game  executed  both  of  those  near  impossible  feats.  At  least  I  have 
never  heard  of  it  before  or  since. 

4.  Here  at  California  one  year  while  I  was  coaching,  the  California 
varsity  completed  three  triple  plays  in  one  season.   They  were  not 
unassisted  plays,  of  course,  but  three  triple  plays  in  one  college 
playing  season  is  most  remarkable,  also. 

5.  Another  wonderful,  unbelievable  number  of  next-to-impossible 
feats  was  done  by  Jack  Jensen  --  that  great  California  athlete: 

Jack  made  all -American  in  football. 

Jack  made  ail-American  in  baseball. 

Jack  played  in  the  Rose  Bowl  game. 

Jack  also  played  in  the  East-West  Shrine  Game  (allowed  because 

of  war  years) . 
Jack  while  playing  for  the  New  York  Yankees  played  in  a  world 

series . 
Jack  was  named  one  year  the  outstanding  player  in  the  American 

League  (Boston) . 

Many  players  have  done  two  or  three  of  these,  but  I  don't  know  of  anybody 
who  has  done  all  six  of  them. 

6.  From  a  little  different  viewpoint,  Stan  McCaffrey  accomplished 
more  things  than  any  other  Californian  I  know. 

Stan  was  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  the  Alumni  Scholarship 

for  grade  excellence. 
Stan  made  the  varsity  football  team. 
Stan  made  the  varsity  baseball  team. 
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Stan  won  an  academic  scholarship  each  year  in  college. 
Stan  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year. 
Stan  was  president  of  the  ASUC  in  his  senior  year. 
Stan  was  a  vice  president  of  the  University  for  some  years. 
In  between  some  of  these,  he  had  a  fine  war  record  in 
World  War  II. 

Many  Calif ornians  have  done  many  of  these  things,  but  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  has  done  all  of  these  things  --  and  perhaps  I  have  left  some  out. 

One  of  Stan's  most  embarrassing  moments  came  at  a  baseball  game  one 
day  against  St.  Mary's.  Mamie  Joseph  was  a  wonderful  woman  and  good 
friend  of  mine,  but  very,  very  noisy  at  a  baseball  game,  and  she  was  for 
St.  Mary's.   It's  down  in  history  how  she  would  razz  us  California  players. 
I  must  confess  that  I  used  to  send  her  comps  and  then  advertise  that  Mamie 
would  be  there  --  we  would  double  the  crowd. 

Well,  this  day  she  was  going  strong.   Stan  went  out  to  his  first  base 
job  in  the  third  inning  and  a  St.  Mary's  boy  came  out  to  coach  at  first. 
To  make  conversation,  Stan  said  to  the  boy,  "Isn't  that  awful  —  all  that 
noise?"  And  then  he  said,  "What  would  you  do  if  that  was  your  mother 
up  there?" 

The  boy  then  simply  said,  "That  is.  mY  mother." 

Poor  Stan  was  almost  sunk.  Stan  would  not  hurt  anybody  if  he  could 
help  it.  Well,  as  I  remember  it,  Stan  felt  so  bad  he  didn't  have  one  of 
his  better  days. 

I  think  it  might  be  most  appropriate  at  this  point  to  divert  from 
the  rugged  male  athletes  and  state  that  California  has  been  great  in 
tennis.   Perhaps  the  three  greatest  of  the  women  tennis  players  were  Hazel 
Hotchkiss  (Mrs.  George  W.  Wightman) ,  class  of  1911  (an  earlier  tennis 
champion,  she  donated  the  Wightman  Cup);  Helen  Wills  (Mrs.  Frederick 
Moody) ,  class  of  1927  (winner  of  innumerable  national  and  international 
championships);  Helen  Jacobs,  class  of  1930  (her  tennis  exploits  were 
about  the  same  as  Helen  Wills) . 

I  believe  no  university  or  college  ever  had  three  greater  women 
tennis  champions. 

Bud  Chandler,  1928,  won  the  national  men's  championship,  and  he  and 
Tom  Stow  won  the  doubles  championship. 

Another  first  and  only  I  believe  was  the  five  Gill  brothers,  Red, 
Harry,  Rusty,  Sammy  and  Pinkie.   They  all  made  their  letters  in  football. 

California  also  had  six  letter  winners  by  the  name  of  Witter,  who 
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though  not  brothers,  were  related:   Dean,  '09,  crew  and  coached  crew 
later  at  Cal ;  John,  '24,  football;  Gene,  Jr.,  football  (he  lost  his  life 
on  the  cruiser  San  Francisco  beside  Admiral  Callaghan  in  World  War  II) ; 
William  (Bill),  '47,  also  Gene  Sr.'s  son,  football;  Edwin  D.,  '22, 
baseball  manager;  and  Wendell  W.,  '32,  manager  of  basketball. 

Then  there  were  four  other  brothers  who  all  made  their  letters  in 
football:   George  Blewett,  a  fine  back,  but  he  passed  away  before  gradu 
ation;  Jim  Blewett,  a  fine  back  and  later  coached  at  UCLA;  Bill  Blewett, 
a  great  place  kicker;  Dick  Blewett,  a  fine  back  and  still  coaches  track 
at  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College. 

The  Blewett  brothers  were  all  from  Manual  Arts  High  School  in  Los 
Angeles.   Dick  was  the  kicker  Andy  built  up,  so  USC  was  sure  he  would  kick 
and  they  charged  at  the  proper  time.   But,  a  fake  was  used  and  a  pass 
thrown  to  Don  Nichols  in  the  corner.   There  are  other  brother  combinations, 
but  I  believe  these  are  the  families  with  four  or  more  Big  C.  men. 

For  many  years  the  longest  baseball  game  on  record  among  colleges  was 
the  Stanford  vs.  California  game  in  the  spring  of  1909.   The  game  lasted 
17  innings,  played  at  Stanford,  and  the  battery  were  both  freshmen,  "it 
was  legal  then,"  Pitcher  Bill  Forker  and  Catcher  Reg  Stoner.   The  game  was 
won  in  the  17th  with  Stoner  executing  a  perfect  squeeze  play  scoring  our 
first  baseman  (King  Brady).   The  score  was  4  to  3. 

But  this  record  was  broken  in  1943  when  California  beat  Santa  Clara 
on  our  field  in  18  innings.   The  battery  for  8-1/3  innings  was  Bob  Weir, 
pitcher  and  Stan  Sharp,  catcher.   The  last  9-2/3  innings  were  pitched  by 
Doug  Donnan.   The  last  of  the  9th  inning  Don  Weir  stole  home  to  tie  the 
score  at,  I  believe,  5  to  5.   Then  in  the  last  of  the  18th,  with  one  of 
our  men  on  second  base,  Hal  Cater  drove  a  line  drive  to  right  center 
field  and  we  scored  the  6th  run  easily.   Score:   Cal  6,  Santa  Clara  5. 

The  fastest  game  ever  played  by  California  was  played  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  in  1929  at  Koshen  Stadium.   Earl  Jacobson  pitched  and  Brick  Williamson 
caught  and  they  completed  the  game  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.   I  think 
the  score  was  California  4  and  Keiyo  University  one.   Three  of  the  California 
runs  came  over  in  one  inning  when  Brick  Williamson  hit  a  homer  over  the 
left  field  fence  in  this  fine  stadium.   There  were  about  45,000  spectators. 
Now  retired  from  the  Air  Corps ,  Colonel  Earl  Jacobson,  who  was  awarded  the 
Air  Medal,  is  enjoying  life  by  traveling  a  lot  and  has  recently  visited 
Japan  again. 

Another  almost  unbelievable  record  is  one  held  by  Cliff  Perry, 
shortstop  on  the  1937  and  1938  team  and  also  a  halfback  in  football. 
Cliff  attempted  in  his  varsity  career  to  steal  home  10  times,  and  would 
you  believe  it  he  succeeded  every  time?  Although,  once  at  USC  he  had  to 
think  fast  and  yelled  "the  catcher  dropped  the  ball"  and  the  umpire  said 
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"safe . "  And  the  USC  catcher  was  wild .  He  shoved  the  umpire  and  then  you 
knew  the  call  would  stand.   He  also  stole  home  against  Harvard  in  the 
llth  inning  on  our  trip  east  in  1938.   It  won  the  ball  game  for  California. 
I  remember  when  Cliff  got  the  OK  sign  to  steal  if  he  thought  he  could  make 
it.   He  yelled  fairly  loud  so  the  pitcher  could  hear  it,  "I  think  I'll 
steal  home  on  this  big  lug,"  and  the  next  pitch  he  did  it  by  plenty.   You 
see,  the  Harvard  pitcher  was  sure  he  would  not  go  after  announcing  it. 
Bart  Smyth,  one  of  our  players  and  a  little  older  than  the  rest  and  a  very 
fine  third  base  coach  was  coaching  at  third  on  this  particular  play.  As 
soon  as  Perry  was  safe,  Bart  yelled  out  to  the  pitcher,  "Hey,  Sonny,  you 
did  not  think  he  would  do  it,  did  you?"  We  live  and  learn. 

Changing  to  football  again,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  biggest 
upset  in  all  California  history  was  the  time  that  California  beat  USC  in 
the  Coliseum  in  1929,  I  believe  it  was,  and  the  score  was  15  to  7.  We 
were  the  underdogs  and  the  odds  were  20  to  1.  And  Howard  Jones,  that 
fine  USC  coach  had  one  of  his  great  teams.   Ernie  Pinckert,  Jess  Hill, 
Tay  Brown  and  many  more.   Our  boys  really  played  that  game  for  Nibs  Price. 
We  assistant  coaches,  Doc  Boles,  Brick  Muller,  Dan  McMillan  and  I  did 
everything  we  could  to  sell  the  team  to  win  for  Nibs.   That  was  the  day 
that  Benny  Lorn  made  the  85 -yard  run  for  a  touchdown  using  good  old  play 
number  61  from  punt  formation.   The  strategy  was  for  Lee  Eisan,  our  great 
quarterback,  to  call  the  play  when  he  was  satisfied  their  fine  end 
Arbelbide  would  really  be  charging  in,  which  he  did  most  of  the  time. 
So,  Lee  called  it  perfectly,  and  Ed  Griffiths,  our  blocking  halfback, 
helped  him  on  in  instead  of  out.   The  play  worked  like  a  screen  pass, 
since  we  let  all  the  linemen  come  and  Benny  faked  a  punt  and  then  stepped 
outside  and  had  plenty  of  our  fellows  ahead  to  block  for  him,  and  get  him 
really  loose.  Well,  he  scored  and  we  won.  We  did  not  have  one  man  on 
our  club  who  weighed  200  pounds.  Russ  Avery  was  the  largest  at  about 
196  pounds.   But  the  rest  were  tough,  in  good  shape  and  very  fast,  and 
had  the  will  to  win.  Men  like  Thornton,  Norton,  Timmerman,  Roy  Riegels, 
Rusty  Gill,  Moore  Garrity,  Lee  Rice,  Joe  Pitto  and  many  more. 

Another  great  team  and  an  historic  event  was  the  arrival  of  the  foot 
ball  statue  still  on  the  campus.   The  current  sculptor,  Douglas  Tilden, 
made  this  statue  and  sent  it  to  Senator  Phelan,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  it  up  as  a  trophy  for  the  California  and  Stanford  football  teams 
of  1898  and  1899.   The  University  that  won  the  Big  Game  two  out  of  three 
times  was  to  have  permanent  possission.   The  University  of  California  won 
it  two  years  straight.   The  team  of  1898,  California  22,  Stanford  0.   The 
team  of  1899, Calif ornia  30,  Stanford  0. 

Many  great  names  in  California  athletic  history  played  on  these 
teams.   The  coach  was  Garry  Cochran  (Assistant  coaches  Smith  and  Cadwalder) , 
and  the  student  manager  was  Jerry  Minor,  who  in  after  years  helped  a  great 
deal  in  getting  material  to  California  for  the  wonder  team  era,  etc. 
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This  team,  as  of  earlier  days,  rated  with  the  wonder  teams,  thunder  teams, 
etc.,  of  recent  years.   Some  of  the  great  players  on  these  teams  were:  Wreck 
Wonble,  Locomotive  Smith,  Bart  Thane,  Lol  Pringle,  Percy  Hall,  Frederick 
Greisberg,  Harry  Cornish,  Fred  Athearn,  "Kangaroo"  Pete  Kaarsberg,  Oscar 
Wolfe,  and  others. 

I  want  to  explain  just  a  little  about  perhaps  the  most  courageous  state 
ment  I  ever  heard  from  an  athlete.   It  came  from  Roy  Riegels  just  after  he 
had  gotten  turned  around  and  ran  the  wrong  way  in  the  Rose  Bowl  on  January  1, 
1929.   I  was  one  of  the  coaches,  and  I  know  exactly  what  happened  having 
heard  it  later  also  from  Roy.   I  want  to  confess  for  the  first  few  strides, 
I  did  not  know  for  sure  he  was  going  the  wrong  way.   I  doubt  if  anyone  in 
the  stadium  was  sure  at  first,  unless  it  was  Benny  Lorn,  who  finally  ran  him 
down.   Remember,  Roy  did  not  make  the  safety.   It  came  from  a  blocked  kick. 
Georgia  Tech  had  the  ball  on  about  their  own  25  yard  line  on  the  south  end 
of  the  field.   Roy  was  backing  our  line  on  the  left  side.   Charlie  Schmidt 
was  on  the  right  side.   Georgia  Tech  used  lots  of  split  bucks.   On  this 
play  the  left  half  started  what  looked  like  a  buck  over  our  line  towards 
Roy's  side.   He  stepped  up  to  meet  it  but  it  was  a  split  buck  and  the  ball 
was  given  to  their  fight  halfback  going  towards  our  right.   Roy  started  to 
turn  right  to  go  over  to  back  up  Schmidt,  but  a  Tech  guard  came  through  in 
his  way.   He  turned  completely  around  to  his  left  and  then  over  behind 
Schmidt  just  as  he  had  really  socked  the  ball  carrier  so  hard  that  out 
went  the  ball.  Roy  grabbed  it  and  turned  left  and  kept  going  the  wrong 
way  --  no  doubt  caused  by  the  original  first  turn  in  going  over  to  help 
Charlie.  Well,  Lorn  chased  him  and  yelled  "throw  a  lateral  to  me,  Roy," 
but  Roy  told  me  he  simply  said  "to  heck  with  you,  Lorn,  nobody's  going  to 
catch  me  now. " 

But  Lorn  brought  him  down  on  the  two  yard  line.   Than  we  punted  and  it 
was  blocked  clear  out  of  the  end  zone  for  a  safety.   So  we  coaches  then  were 
afraid  Roy  was  hurt,  etc.   So,  we  put  in  a  sub  center  and  we  all  met  Roy  as 
he  came  out,  each  saying  and  asking,  "Roy  are  you  OK?   Did  you  get  hit  in 
the  head,  etc.?"  We  knew  that  if  he  had,  it  would  go  out  over  all  media, 
that  he  was  hurt  and  did  not  know. 

But  now  comes  the  point  that  I  have  so  always  admired  about  Riegels. 
He  stood  up  his  six  feet  plus,  his  shoulders  drawn  back,  and  he  looked  us 
straight  in  the  eye  and  he  said,  "No  sir,  gentlemen.  I  made  a  mistake." 

That  showed  me  what  a  man  he  was.   If  he  had  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  know. 
Maybe?"  or  something  like  that,  we  would  have  sent  it  out  as  a  fact.   But 
not  that  fine  man.   He  told  the  truth.   And  in  after  years  he  has  always 
written  a  cheerio  letter  to  every  young  man  that  has  had  that  misfortune 
also.   The  following  year  he  made  "a 11 -American"  going  away,  and  was  captain 
of  the  varsity  and  what  a  game  he  played  when  we  defeated  Pennsylvania 
back  there  in  1929.   And  everyone  knows  what  a  fine  successful  life  he  has 
lived  since. 
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Now  another  coincidence  re  baseball.   The  baseball  Hall  of  Fame  is 
now  located  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  on  the  grounds  of  Western  Michigan 
University.  Well,  in  1938  and  in  1941,  California  took  trips  through  the 
East  and  we  always  played  Western  Michigan  two  games.   Then  in  1947,  when 
Cal  won  the  first  College  World  Series,  the  finals  were  also  played  on 
Western  Michigan's  field.   It  was  to  be  the  best  two  out  of  three,  but  that 
great  gang  of '47  won  the  first  two  games  and  the  World  Series.  Well,  that 
field  was  our  cousin,  I  guess,  because  on  three  trips  there  we  played  only 
six  games  and  won  all  six.  With  such  great  athletes  as  Mike  Koll,  Stan 
Sharp,  Jack  Albright  in '41  and  the  great  group  of  '38,  that  I  have  mentioned. 
And,  of  course,  the '47  group  I  have  mentioned.   But  there  was  one  sad  thing 
following  the  '41  and  '47  trips.   The  final  game  in  '41  was  tight  and  finally 
that  wonderful  first  baseman,  George  Wilson,  got  the  hit  that  drove  the 
winning  runs.   Then  later,  as  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Corps,  flying  off  the 
Big  E,  he  got  hit  and  his  plane  burst  into  flames.   He  knew  he  was  a  goner, 
so  he  drove  his  plane  all  aflame  into  the  enemy  lines  in  the  north  Pacific. 
What  a  wonderful  Big  C  man.   The  skipper  on  the  Big  E  was  our  now  commis 
sioner  of  athletics,  Tom  Hamilton.   He  brought  the  news  to  me  personally. 

Then  in  1947  in  the  final  game  of  the  World  Series  on  the  same  field 
and  the  score  with  Yale  tied,  Johnnie  Ramos,  that  fine  second  baseman  and 
a  Marine  who  had  served  his  country  so  well  in  World  War  Two,  got  a  sharp 
hit  that  drove  in  the  winning  run  of  the  final  game  of  the  World  Series. 
Shortly  after  we  arrived  home  he  went  out  hunting  with  his  brother  in 
Colusa  where  they  lived  and  fell  off  a  pick-up  truck  when  it  hit  a  bump 
and  hit  his  head  on  the  cement  road  and  he  died  from  that  fall,  even  though 
we  here  at  the  University  of  California  sent  the  best  brain  specialists, 
etc.,  up  to  help  him.   Our  whole  championship  team  went  up  to  Colusa  to  his 
funeral,  and  what  a  wonderful  tribute  the  Colusa  paper  gave  him.   His  war 
record,  his  winning  hit  and  his  buddies.   This  picture  as  well  as  the  one 
of  George  Wilson  will  go  in  the  athletic  archives. 

Another  great  fellow,  Gene  Witter,  who  was  a  fine  football  player  and 
blocked  one  of  the  punts  to  beat  Stanford  in  the  celebrated  16-0  game,  also 
was  one  of  our  fine  boys  who  lost  his  life  on  the  bridge  with  Admiral 
Callaghan  when  the  U.S.S.  San  Francisco  was  sunk  in  World  War  Two.  What 
a  fine,  loyal,  brave  man  was  Gene,  and  his  picture  must  go  in  the  athletic 
archives  also  with  the  other  great  athletes  of  the  loyal  war  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  things  more  I  would  like  to  list  and  talk  about 
but  I  think  I  must  call  it  quits.   I  just  trust  I  have  not  missed  too  many 
of  the  grand  old  athletes.   I  just  want  to  say  I  loved  them  all.   They  were 
great  competitors  and  men  who  loved  their  university  and  the  sport  they  were 
in.   They  all  followed  my  belief  and  quote  to  the  letter,  "Be  a  good  loser, 
but  don't  lose."  Not  only  in  their  college  days,  but  in  their  life  work,  etc 

Just  one  more  little  bouquet  and  thanks.   All  through  your  college  life, 
Art,  and  ever  since,  even  now,  you  are  doing  a  grand  job  for  our  Alma  Mater. 
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The  years  you  have  announced  so  wonderfully  for  our  athletes,  especially 
football  and  the  activities  you  were  in  during  your  undergraduate  days. 
Even  going  that  celebrated  night  clear  to  Palo  Alto  trying  to  head  off 
that  gang  who  had  restolen  the  Axe.   And  seeing  you  and  your  loyalty  when 
the  baseball  club  was  at  Princeton  University,  where,  incidentally,  we  got 
beat  by  a  little  pitcher  I  would  have  sworn  was  the  mascot.   Oh,  Art: 
stay  in  there  and  pitch  for  good  old  Cal  like  you  always  have,  and  thanks 
for  the  interviews,  help,  etc.,  in  this  article  that  I  so  hope  will  be 
helpful  to  the  centennial,  our  first  one  hundred  years  in  athletics. 
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GOLDEN  BEARS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL 

These  are  men  who  signed  professional  baseball  contracts  after  having  played 
for  the  University  of  California.  Originally  compiled  from  menory  by  Clint 
Evans  and  later  supplemented  by  his  successor  as  head  coach,  George  Wolf man, 
it  is  admittedly  subject  to  errors  of  omission  and  team  affiliations.  It 
was  revised  most  recently  in  January  of  1970. 


Albright,  Jack 

Archer,  Bill 

Baldwin,  Mike 

Barnise,  Nino 

Bliss,  Jack 

Brenzel,  Gary 

Brown,  Jim 

Brown,  Rick 

Butler,  Virgil 

Chapman,  Sam 

Clow,  Elmer 

Colton,  Larry 

Cronin,  Tim 

Devaurs,  Ernest  "Hooks" 

Diamond,  Al 

Dimock,  Hal 

Donnan,  Doug 

Douthit,  Roland 

Douthit,  Taylor 

Dowling,  Dave 

Duezabou,  Mel 
Elliott,  Kim 


Boston  Red  Sox,  Philadelphia  Phillies 

Boston  Red  Sox 

Chicago  White  Sox 

Oakland  Oaks 

Major  league 

San  Francisco  Giants 

Oakland  Oaks 

San  Francisco  Giants 

Oakland  Oaks 

Philadelphia  Athletics,  Cleveland  Indians 

San  Francisco  Seals 

Philadelphia  Phillies 

Minor  League 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Baltimore  Orioles 

Major  League 

Minor  League 

St,  Louis  Browns 

St.  Louis  Cardinals 

St.  Louis  Cardinals,  Chicago  Cubs, 
San  Francisco  Giants 

Oakland  Oaks 
Minor  Lea.rue 


Epstein,  Mike 
Firpo,  Tony 
Fiscalini,  Jim 
Fiscalini,  John 
Frost,  Bill 
Gaggero,  Joe 
Gaggero,  Ron 
Gallison,  Joe 
Gear,  William 
Glaister,  Henry 
Goodwin,  Claire 
Gregg,  Roger 
Grilk,  Jim 
Hallauer,  Ed 
Hertrauller,  Wm,  F» 
Hoberg,  Carl 
Hoover,  Dick 
Horner,  Norm 
Jackson,  John 
Jensen,  Jack 

Kelly,  Bernard 
Kennedy,  Louis 
Keough,  Tom 
Kirkpatrick,  Bill 
Kraft,  Ed 
Lamer,  Dick 
Lavorel,  Warren 
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Baltimore  Orioles,  Washington  Senators 

Oakland  Oaks 

Oakland  Oaks 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

San  Francisco  Giants 

New  York  Yankees 

St,  Louis  Cardinals 

Mission  Reds 

Cincinnati  Reds 

Chicago  White  Sox 

Major  League 

Sacramento  Solons 

St.  Louis  Cardinals 

Sacramento  Solons 

Major  League 

Washington  Senators 

Philadelphia  Phillies 

Oakland  Oaks 

St,  Louis  Cardinals 

New  York  Yankees,  Washington  Senators, 
Boston  Red  Sox 

St.  Louis  Cardinals 
Oakland  Oaks 
San  Francisco  Seals 
Baltimore  Orioles 
San  Francisco  Giants 
San  Francisco  Seals 
New  York  Yankees 
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Leatherwood,  Bob 
Lewis,  Steve 
Lombard!,  Tony 
ifegnuson,  Jim 
Makin,  George,  Jr. 
IlalcLn,  Harold 
Malloney,  Ken 
Mann,  Ernest 
1  layer,  Ed 
IfcClain,  Clifford 
McGarrey,  Tom 
Mclntyre,  Milt 
MacNamara,  Bob 
McNinch,  Syl 
ilessersmith,  Andy 
Hillinich,  Bob 
Morse,  Newell 
Hjners,  R.  E.  "Hap" 
Nemechek,  Gus 
Nounnan,  Jack 
Nye,  Rich 
Oakley,  Bill 
Orsburn,  Dayton 
Overall,  Orval 
Palma,  Tom 
Palmer,  Lyle 


Philadelphia  Phillies 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Seattle  Rainiers 

Philadelphia  Phillies,  Boston  Red  Sox 

Portland  Beavers 

3t,  Louis  Cardinals 

Cincinnati  Reds 

New  York  Yankees 

Boston  Red  Sox 

Oakland  Oaks 

Milwaukee  Braves 

Cleveland  Indians 

Philadelphia  Athletics 

Boston  Red  Sox 

California  Angels 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Philadelphia  Athletics 

Boston  Braves 

St.  Louis  Cardinals 

Detroit  Tigers 

Chicago  Cubs 

New  York  Mets 

Chicago  White  Sox 

Chicago  Cubs 

San  Francisco  Giants 

Oakland  Oaks 


Parks,  Ted 
Perry,  Clifford 
Priest,  Bill 
Puccinelli,  Bob 
Rebello,  John 
Relies,  George 
Robie,  Ike 
Robinson,  Earl 
Rohwer,  Claude 
Rohwer,  Ray 
Sanclemente,  Ed 
Sarver,  Charles 
Scarpelli,  Kevin 
Short,  John 
Smith,  Joe 
Smith,  Zeb 
Stevens,  Roger 
Stevenson,  Bob 
Stowell,  Doug 
Strub,  Chas.  H. 
Texdahl,  Dave 
Thompson,  Dutch 
Weiss,  Doug 
Weldon,  James 
Werle,  Bill 
Williams,  Nick 
Wolf man,  George 
Zellis,  Bruce 
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Baltimore  Orioles 

Sacramento  Solons 

Philadelphia  Athletics 

Cleveland  Indians 

Philadelphia  Phillies 

Sacramento  Solons 

Seattle  Rainiers 

Brooklyn  Dodgers,  Baltimore  Orioles 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Spokane  Indians 

Minor  league 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Baltimore  Orioles 

Boston  Red  Sox 

Major  League 

New  York  Mets,  St.  Louis  Cardinals 

Oakland  Oaks 

Sacramento  Solons 

President  of  San  Francisco  Seals 

Oakland  Athletics 

Major  League 

New  York  Yankees 

New  York  Yankees 

Pittsburg  Pirates 

Boston  Red  Sox 

Mission  Reds 

Cleveland  Indians 
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Albright,  Horace,   55 
Allen,  Chet,   55 

Barnes,  Stan,   59 

Barrows,  David  Prescott,   15 

Beckett,  Ted,   33 

Beeson,  Eddie,   56 

Beeson,  Dr.  Perry,   58 

Belcher,  Frank,   6 

Bell,  Sam,   69 

Bliss,  Jack,   53 

Boles,  Dr.  Albert,   6l 

Brooks,  Freddie,   31 

Cadman,  Paul,   34 
Carpenter,  Lloyd,   55 
Christie,  Walter,   18,  39,  60 
Clendenin,  Beverly,   7-8 
Clymer,  Paul,   33 

Deutsch,  Monroe,   73 
Dills,  Dr.  Tom,   6 
Donald,  Dr.  Bill,   18 

Drury,  Newton,   55 

\ 

Ebright,  Ky,   68 
Elliot,  Amos,   54 
Evans,  John  P.,   1,  2 
Evans,  Joshua,   1 
Evans,  William,   1 

Fallen,  Billy,   49 
Farmer,  Milton,   17 
Foster,  Sid,   65 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills,   12 

Gidney,  Ray,   55 

Gordon,    Walter,      31,    62,    68 

Hamilton,    Brutus,      42,    68 
Hamilton,   John  Marshall,      1 
Hamilton,    Luetta,      1 
Hamilton,    Susan,      1 
Hamilton,    William  T.,      1,    2 
Harris,    Lank,      55 
Hemphill,    Bob,      61 
Herrerias,    Rene,      69 
Herwig,    Bob,      59,    67 
Hobbs,    George,      66 

*Names  which  appear   in  "Afterthoughts"   only  are  not   included   in   this 
Partial   Index. 
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Horine,  George,   56 
Horner,  Norm,   51 

Jordan,  "Babe",   55 

Kearsberg,  Pete,   53 
Kepner,  Louis,   6 
Kerr,  Clark,   13 
Kerr,  Dr.  William,   55 

Lane,  Franklin,   15 

Majors,  Cort,   59 
Mead,  Elwood,   16 
Meek,  Johnnie,   59 
Merritt,  Ralph,   17 
Muller,  Brick,   59 
Muma,  Jerry,   64 
Myers,  Hap,   53 

Nisbet,  Archie,   30,  59 
Nisbet,  Frank,   6 
Norton,  Bill,   4l 

O'Neill,  Eddie,   13,  60 
Overall,  "Ovie",   53 

Phillips,  Irv,   33 

Price,  Nibs,   62,  65,  70-71 

Schaeffer,  Jimmie,   19,  21 

Smith,  Andy,   30,  62,  69 

Smith,  "Locomotive",   53 

Smith,  Reverend  Marian,   8 

Smith,  Walter,  "Zeb",   19 

Sproul,  Robert  Gordon,   13,  4l,  ^ 

Stephens,  Henry  Morse,   12,  60 

Stockton,  Yard,   66 

Storer,  Tracy,   5 

Stoud,  Johnnie,   18,  22,  31,  62 

Taylor,  Oscar,   l8 
Timm,  Judson,   29 
Tuller,  Walter,   5 

Voltz,  Charlie,   61 
Voorhies,  Ed,   41 

Warren,  Earl,   55,  63 

Watts,  Louie,   55 

Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide,   7,  10,  60 

Wight,  Earl,   17 

Williams,  Archie,   68 

Williams,  Nick,   53 

Wolfman,  George,   69 
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Woodward,  Spike,   50 
Willsey,  Ray,   66,  69 

Zamloch,  Carl,   39 


Arthur  K.  Arlett 

Born  in  Berkeley;  both  parents  born  in  Oakland. 

Attended  Clareraont  and  Piedmont  Avenue  grammar  schools  and 

University  High  School,  all  in  Oakland. 
B.  A,  in  political  science,  University  of  California,  1931. 

Editor",  Daily  Calif  ornian,  Fan,  1930. 

Member:  Golden  Bear,  Winged  Helmet,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  English  Club,  Phi  Phi. 
Newspaper  reporter  (San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin)  and 

teaching  assistant  in  journalism  (U.  C»)  1931-2. 
In  advertising  and  public  relations  work  in  San  Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles,  193U-1965« 

Past  president,  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club. 
Past  director,  Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles. 
At  Golden  Gate  College,  in  San  Francisco: 

Instructor  in  advertising,  1956-6U. 

Associate  Dean  School  of  Business,  1961-65. 

Sports  interests  and  activities: 

Began  watching  California  games  in  early  1920 's. 
Worked  in  press  box  at  Berkeley,  1929-35» 
Started  announcing  on  radio  in  1935. 
Public  address  announcer  for  California  football, 

basketball,  baseball,  track  and  crew,  1936-1953» 
Producer,  sports  radio  broadcasts,  Los  Angeles,  1953-55« 
Resumed  public  address  duties  for  football  and  basketball 

only,  Berkeley,  1956  to  present. 
Public  address  announcer  for  four  Rose  Bowl  games, 

eight  East-West  Shrine  Games. 

Honorary  member  and  former  director,  Alumni  Big  C  Society. 
Coordinator  for  Alumni  and  Public  Relations,  Department 

of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  UCB,  1965  to  present. 
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